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AD  VERTISEMENTS 


DON'T  COUGH 


IJSE 


KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES 

"94  Commercial  Road,  Peckham, /?//>'  12,  1889. 
"Dear  Sir,— I  am  a  poor  hand  at  expressing  my  feelings,  but  I  should  like  to  thank  you.  Your  lozenges 
have  done  wonders  in  relieving  my  terrible  cough.  Since  I  had  the  operation  of  'Tracheotomy'  (the  same  as  the 
late  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  unlike  him,  thank  God,  I  am  still  alive)  performed  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  no 
one  could  possibly  have  had  a  more  violent  cough  ;  it  was  so  bad  at  times  that  it  quite  exhausted  me.  The  mucus, 
which  was  very  copious  and  hard,  has  been  softened,  and  I  have  been  able  to  get  rid  of  it  without  difficulty. 

"I  am.  Sir,  yours  truly,  J.   HILL." 

Sold   Everywhere  in   Tins,   Is.   lid.   each. 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE 

IS  THE  GREAT  SPECIFIC  FOR  CHOLERA,  DIARRHCEA, 
■*■    DYSENTERY. 

GENERAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH,  London,  REPORT  that  it 
.\CTS  as  a  CHARM,  one  dose  generally  sufficient. 

Dr.  GIBBON,  Army  Medical  Staff,  Calcutta,  states:  "2  DOSES 
COMPLETELY  CURED  ME  of  DI.ARRHCEA." 

DR.    J.    COLLIS    BROWNE'S    CHLORODYNE    is    the    TRUE 
PALLIATIVE  in 
JJEURALGIA,      GOUT,      CANCER,      TOOTHACHE,      RHEU- 


COUGHS, 
pfOLDS, 
V/  A  STHMA, 

Xi.  -DRONCHITIS. 

DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE.  —  Dr.  J.  C. 
BROWNE  (late  Army  Medical  Staff)  DISCOVERED  a 
REMEDY  to  denote  which  he  coined  the  word  CHLORODYNE. 
Dr.  Browne  is  the  SOLE  INVENTOR,  and,  as  the  composition 
of  Chlorodyne  cannot  possibly  be  discovered  by  Analysis  (organic 
substances  defying  elimination),  and  since  the  formula  has  never 
been  published,  it  is  e\'ident  that  any  statement  to  the  effect  that  a 
compound  is  identical  with  Dr.  Browne's  Chlorodyne  must  he  false. 
This  Caution  is  necessary,  as  many  persons  deceive  purchasers 
by  false  representations. 

DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE.— Vice-Chancellor 
Sir  W.  PAGE  WOOD  stated  publicly  in  Court  that  Dr.  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE  was  UNDOUBTEDLY  the  IN\  ENTOR 
of  CHLORODYNE,  that  the  whole  story  of  the  defendant  Free- 
man was  deliberately  untrue,  and  he  regretted  to  say  it  had  been 
sworn  to. — See  The  Times,  July  13th,  1864. 


MATISM. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE  is  a  liquid  medi- 
cine which  assuages  P.VIN  of  EVERY  KIND,  affords  a 
calm,  refreshing  sleep  WITHOUT  HEADACHE,  and  INVIGO- 
RATES the  nervous  system  when  exhausted. 

T\R.  J.  COLLIS  BRO'WNE'S  CHLORODYNE  rapidly  cuts  short 

*^     all  attacks  of 

t^PILEPSY,  SPASMS,  COLIC,  PALPITATION,  HYSTERIA. 

IMPORTANT  CAUTION.— The  IMMENSE  SALE  of  this 
REMEDY  has  given  rise  to  many  UNSCRUPULOUS 
IMITATIONS.  Be  careful  to  observe  Trade  Mark.  Of  all 
Chemists,  Is.  lAd.,  2s.  9d.,  and  4s.  6d. 

Sole  Manufacturer : 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 
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HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  and,  BEAUTY.  | 


A  D  VER  2  7SE  ME  NTS 


Won't  Wash  Clothes. 

BROOKE'S      lYl  O  M  K  E  Y 


Won't  Wash  Ciothes. 


BRAND   SOAP 


FOR    CLEANING.    SCOURING,    AND    SCRUBBING    FLOORS    AND    KITCHEN    TABLES. 

For  Polishing  Metals,  Marble,  Paint,   Cutlery,  Crockery,  Machinery,  Baths,  Stair-Pods. 


For  steel,  Iron,  Brass,  and  Copper  Vessels,  Fire-Irons,  Mantels,  etc. 


Removes  Rust,  Dirt,  Stains,  Tarnish,  etc. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


SURP/ISSES    fiLL    OTHERS 


In  beauty  of  'work, 


In  mechanical  construction, 


And  in  durability. 

THIS   IS   THE   UNBIASSED   OPINION   OF   EMINENT   USERS   OF  THE 

No.   4   YOST 


Which  combines  the  greatest  simplicity  with 
the  maximum  of  efficiencyr 

The    YOST    is    the    easiest    Machine   to 
operate. 

It  does  the  finest  work. 

It  is  built  entirely  of  best  metals. 

It  will  stand  wear  and  tear. 

It  is  the  most  economical. 

It  does  away  with  the  expensive  ink  ribbon. 

The   Ink   Pad    is   absolutely  guaranteed   for 
six  months. 


XYPEWRITTER 


FULL     PARTICULARS     ON     APPLICATION. 


THE     YOST    TYPEWRITER     CO-     LTD., 

50    HOL.BORN    VIADUCT,    LONDON,    B.C. 

:t  WEST    END    DEPOT:    21     HIGH     STREET,     KENSINGTON. 


LIVERPOOL:  22a  North  John  Street. 

GLASGOW:  112  St.   Vincent  Street. 
MANCHESTER:  3  Deansgate. 
BIRMINGHAM:  73  Temple  Row. 
LEEDS:  21  New  Station  Street. 


NiEWGASTLE-ON-TYNE:  50  Dean  Street. 
CARDIFF:  77  St.   Mary  Street. 
BELFAST:  13   Rosemary  Street. 
DUBLIN  :  30  Bachelors'  Walk. 
PARIS:  36  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 


A  D  VRRTISEMENTS 


XJYTAS       PRESEIMXS, 


WEDDING    PRESENTS. 


DcaCitifCilly 
Framed  -  - 


ETCHlflGS  >« 
EriGHHVlflGS 


make  the  best 


A  LARGE   SELEC^'ON   OF  THE    BEST 
AND   HIGHEST  CLASS   PICTURES. 


Birthday  Presents, 


5    SAVOV    HOUSE,    lis,    STRAND.      f^l*terM.ii. 


XMAS       PRESEMXS- 


ROMANO'S  RESTAURANT, 

399-STRAND-400. 
Luncheons,  Dinners,  Suppers. 

Table  d Hole  or  a  la  carte.     Service  at  icparale  Tiil>!is. 


Telephone  No.  35428. 
Telegrams:   "Romano,  Strand,   London." 


399-STRAND-400. 

ROMANO'S  RESTAURANT. 


•■  I  "HIS  palatial  Restaurant  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and 
lighted  thoroughly  by  Electricity.     The  decorations, 
lighting,  and  ventilation  have  rendered  Romano's  one  of  the 
sights  of  London. 

Veritable  Cuisine  Parisienne.  Choicest  Wines,  filite 
Orchestra.  Quietude,  comfort,  personal  supervision  of 
A.  Romano  and 

C.  A.  ANTONELLI,  Manager. 


ARTTIFICIAl- 

EYES.LEGS^ARMS.'^HANDS 

GROSSIVIITH'S 

PRIZE  MEDAL  ARTIFICIAL  LEGS, 

with  patent  action  Knee  and  Ankle  Joints,  enable 
the  Datient  to  walk,  sit,  or  ride  with  ease  and 
comfort,  wherever  amputated.  They  are  lighter 
in  weight,  less  expensive,  and  more  durable  than 
any  self-acting  Leg  hitherto  introduced,  and  are 
worn  by  Ladies  and  Children  with  perfect  safety. 
They  were  awarded  the  highest  medals  at  the 
London  and  Paris  Great  International  Exhibi- 
tions, and  pronounced  by  the  Surgical  Juries  to 
be  "  excellent  in  manufacture,  well  constructed, 
and  on  a  system  superior  to  all  others." 

THE  PRIZE  MEDAL  ARTIFICIAL  EYES 

have  now  been  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection, 
and  are  so  easy  of  adaptation  that  they  are  fitted 
in  a  few  minute.*,  without  pain  or  operation,  to 
any  case  where  sight  has  been  lost.  The  colours 
are  perfectly  matched,  and  a  movement  obtained 
pre.;:sely  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the 
natural  eye.  They  are  the  only  Artificial  Eyes 
which  have  been  awarded  Prize  Medals  at  the 
Great  International  Exhibitions  of  London, 
Paris,  and  Dublin. 

Address  to  Mr.  GROSSMITH, 
Manufactory,  110  STRAND,  LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED  1769.  PRICE  LISTS  SENT  POST  FREE. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


CURES 


Bunter's  toothache 


INSTANTLY. 


RELIEVES 

NEURALGIA 

INSTANTLY. 


Nervine 


"Owing  to  extensive  decay  in  two  double  teeth,  I  suffered  for 
days  excruciating  pain.  I  was  recommended  to  try  Bur.ter"s 
Nervine.  I  did  so.  To  my  joy,  the  pain  quickly  and  entirely 
cea>ed.  I  have  <;ince  repeatedly  derived  the  greatest  possible  relief, 
in  severe  neuralgic  headache,  from  four  to  five  drops  of  Bunter's 
Nervine,  taken  upon  a  lump  of  white  sugar." 
Rev.  AuButY  C.  Price,  B.A.  (late  Fellowof  New  College,  Oxford). 

"  Very  severe  cases  under  my  care  have  found  instantaneous  and 
permanent  relief.  Having  used  it  with  invariable  success,  I  recom- 
mend its  use  to  the  profession  and  the  public." 

J.  HoLNstLi.,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  M.D. 

Ail  Chemists,   Is.   Ud. 


Puriline 


TOOTH 

POLISH 


Whelpton's  pills 

Should  aluays  be  kept  at  hawl. 

wHelpton's  pills 

Have  enjoyed  50  Years'  Success. 

whElpton's  pills 

The  Best  General  Family  Medicine. 

wheLpton's  pills 

Cure  Headache  at  Once. 

whelPton's  pills 

Set  your  liver  in  Order. 

whelpTon's  pills 

Will  keep  good  in  all  fUmales. 

whelptOn's  stomach  pills 

The  Ecst  D:nncr  Pill. 

whelptoN's  ointment 

Cure^  Eczema. 

WHELPTON'S  ointment 

Heals  Cuts,  Burns,  etc.,  lilte  Magic. 
Ask  (or  WHELPTON'S  PILLS,  and  see  tbat  yon  get  them. 

Solfl  by  all  CheniLsts.  T^d-,  1, IJ,  and  2,3  per  box.  or  of  t!ic  Proprictcr^, 

C.  Whelpton  &  Son,  3  Crane  Court,  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.C. 

/'rcc  ly  Post  in  (hi  UniUd  .-. .  'i^Sofn  jC-  8.  i  ;.  -  '"     i  '  '  .    ■■/--       '  - " ' 


TYPEWRITERS  &  CYCLES. 


V/ill  Purify  and  Beautify  the  Teeth  with  a  Pearly  Whiter.ess,  Polish 
the  Enamel,  Prevent  Tartar,  Destroy  all  Living  Germs,  and  keep 
the  Mouth  in  a  delicious  Condition  of  Comfort,  Health,  Purity,  and 
Fragrance.  It  is  ;iot  a  Powder  or  Soft  Paste  that  will  scatter  over 
clothing  and  soil  the  toilet.  Price  is.  Sold  by  Chemists,  etc. 
Post  free  by  A.  Wilson,  21  New  Park,  Bri.xlon  Hill,  London.  .S.W. 


TREMENDOUS 
BARGAINS. 

FOR    SALE,     HIRE, 
OR    EXCHANGE. 


CASH  or  EASY  TER.MS. 

MSS.  copied,  from  Wd.  per  1000  words. 

^  ^  NATIONAL 

TYPEWRITER 
EXCHANGE 
COMPANY 

(N.  Taylor, 

Manager), 

74  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON. 

Established  1884.  Telephone  No  6690. 

THE  TRADE   SUPPLIED. 

Train  Your  Moostaclie  in  the  Way  it  Should  Go. 

CABTER'S    THRIXALINE 

is  a  unique  transparent  fluid  for  training;  and 
fixing  ihe  moustaches  of  *'  aU  sorts  and  con- 
•  litions  of  men  "  into  any  position.  I'or  ihis 
purpose  it  surpasses  every  preparaliun  that 
has  ever  been  introduced. 

Prepared  0nly  by 

JOHN    CARTER, 

f)airbrce0er,  etc., 

At  the  Old  Palace  of 

Henry  the  Eighth, 

19  FZiEET  STREET,  E.O. 


Post  Free,  28.  Od.,  5s.  9d., 
and  lOs.  9d. 


CARTER'S  m  Brown   HAIR    STAIN 


;=;  indi.iii  tedly  the  most  Siin;>lc.  IV-rfect. 
and  elTcctuaf  Stain  ever  produced  tn 
one  liquid,  for  changing  Fair  or  Grey 
Moustaches,  Whiskers,  I-adies*  Fringes 
etc.,  to  a  pennancni  mid  natural  1  i^ht 
or  Dark  Brown  in  a  few  hours.  No  pre- 
vious cleansint;  necessary. 


Pi'Ce,  Post  Free,  2s.  9d.,  5s.  9d., 
aiKl  10s.  9cl. 

Prrpared   on'.-v   by 

JOHN    CARTER, 

1IJau■^t•cs5cr,  etc., 

At   the   Old   Palace   of 

Henry  the  Eighth. 

19    FLEET    STREET,    E.C. 


AD  VERTI SEME  NTS 


EUXESIS  versus  SOAP 


A.   S.    LLOYD'S    EUXESIS. 

A    DELIGHTFUL   CREAM. 

For  Shaving  without  Soap,   Water,  or  Brush, 

And  in  one=haIf  the  ordinary  time; 

Tube  of   EUXESIS   and   a  Sharp   Razor  being  the   only 

necessaries. 
The  genuine  bears  two  Signatures,  "A.  S.  Lloyd"  in  i/ac/;,  and  "Aimee 
Lloyd  "  in  red  ink.     Refuse  any  other. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores  ;   or  post  free  for  is.  6d.  from — 

LLOYD   &   CO.,   3   SPUR    STREET,    LEICESTER    SQUARE,    LONDON,  W.C. 


JBb  Special  appointment 


to  Ibec  ^ajestg  tbc  Clueen. 


Jan.    12,    18JS8. 


AMATEUR   TttEATPIOfttS- 

TABLEAUX     VIVANTS,    BAZAARS,    FANCY     DRESS     BALLS. 

Every  Requisite  Supplied. 


COSTUMES,  WIGS,  SCENERY,  LIMELICHT,  ARMOUR,  FLAGS,  DECORATIONS. 

SPECIAL  SETS   FOR  LIVING  CHESS,  Mrs.  JARLEYS   WAXWORKS,   Etc. 

CHRISTMAS    PARTIES    MADE    JOLLY. 

Every  description  of  Mask  and  Animal   Dresses  on  hire,  Blondin  Donkeys,   Boxing  Kangaroo,  Dog,  Cat,   Fox, 
Elephant,  etc.     Complete  small  sets  of  Costumes  for  Charades  and  Children's  Pantomimes. 

A  Complete  Stage  and  Scenery  fitted  in  any  sized  room  without  a  nail  being  driven  in  walls  or  floor. 

Estimates  given.      Catalogue  and  Circulars  Free. 

LADIES'   AND   GENTLEMEN'S   COSTUMES   FOR   FANCY   DRESS  BALLS   A   SPECIALITY. 

Artistic  and  Correct  Costumes,  Weightless  and  Graceful  Wigs. 

Competent  Assistants  sent  to  all  parts  with  every  necessary,   upon  most  reasonable  terms. 


ROYAL  AMATEUR  THEATRICALS  AT  OSBORNE. 

CoL-RT  Circular,  Osborne.  Tuesday.  Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  2nd,   1895. 

"  .     .     .     Mr.  Clarkson  furnished  the  Costumes,  Wigs,  and  Scenery  for  the  Tableaux.     .     .     ." 

W^.      CLAieKSOlM^ 

Coafumur  ani  ^ertuquier, 

45    and    44    WELLINGTON     STREET,    STRAND,     LONDON. 

See  also  Aihertisemeiit  on  inside  of  Back  Cover. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


WMEN     SXRIVINC     TO     KEET»    TME 


Z«^ieZrrr^^^e>r^r^FFrrre^^^rrrrrrrrj^ArZArAr^^ 


-     -     .     KROIVI     TME     DOOT?     .     .     . 

Remember  thnt  it  is'NOT  ALWAYS  the  LOWEST    PRICE  that  is  the  MOST   ECONOMIC:   but  the  VAST 

SUPERIORITY  of 

MOVISi 

Over  any  other  bread,  either  brown  or  white,  both  in  its  bone-  and  muscle-malcing  substances,  secures  for  it  the  coveted 

position  of  the 

"CHEAPEST    AND    BEST." 

Gd.    and    Is.    SAMPLES    ON    RECEIPT    OF    STAMPS. 

HIGHEST  AWARD  at  the  FOOD  AND  COOKERY  EXHIBITION,  London,  May  1895  and  1896. 

as  SuppUeD  to  1b.^.  tbe  Queen  and  "Kogal  jfamilg. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  see  that  all  bread  supplied  to  them  as  "HOVIS"  Ls  stamped  "HOVIS." 
Apply  to  your  Baker  or  Grocer  for  HOVIS  FLOUR  for  home  use.  Packed  in  bags  of  3i  lbs.  aod  7  lbs. 


If  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  "  HOVIS,"  or  if  what  is  supplied  as  "  HOVIS"  is  not  satisfactory, 
please  write,  sending  sample  (the  cost  of  which  will  be  defrayed)  to — 

S.    FITTON    &    50N^JVimers^_^  g^ 

BEWARE  !     Bakers  recommending  another  bread  in  place  of  '^  HOVIS''  do  so  for  their  own  profit.      BEWARE  !  fj' 


^^^^K^^^'K^^^ss^^i^-yy^^^^^yv^^^-^^^-'-v-vvvv^^ 


AD  VERT/SEME  NTS 


RESTAURANT. 


Shopping. 


rchette. 


Dinners 


Room." 
PRIVATE    ROOMS    FOR 


Reserve  Table  or  Room  of  the  Manager,   "VERREY'S," 

229  Regent  Street,  London. 

TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH 


^■% 


SGRUBB'SCIAMMONIA 


Cloudy 

HonseboMj 

MARVELLOUS    PREPARATION. 

Refreshing  as  a  Turkish  Bath. 

Invaluable  for  Toilet   Purposes. 

Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 

Removes  Stains  and  Grease  Spots  from  Clothing. 

Allays  the  Irritation  caused  by  Mosquito  Bites. 

Invigorating  in  Hot  Climates. 

Restores   the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Cleans  Plate  and  Jewellery. 

Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 
Of  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  Etc. 


SCRUBB  &  CO.,  32b  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  SCRUBB'S  ANTISEPTIC  SKIN  SOAP. 
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AITCHISON'5 

Spectacles  and   ExJeglasses 

ARE    THE    BEST. 


FINEST   QUALITY  LENSES. 
PERFECTLY  FITTED   FRAMES. 
MOST   CAREFUL   SIGHT-TESTING. 
MOST  REASONABLE   PRICES. 


ARTIFICIAL   EVES   SKILFULLY   FITTED. 

AITCHISON  &•  CO.,  Opticians, 

47  FLEET  STREET,  6  POULTRY, 
428  STRAND,  LONDON. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


GREEN'S   PATENT 


The  most 


perfect 


Light-Giver 

ever 

invented. 

No  Smoke. 

No  Smell. 


LAMP 


It's 


Candle 

yet 

it  isn't. 

No  Waste. 

No  Guttering. 


Uey  are  used  in  the  Leading  Hotels  and  Clubs  in  England  and  Abroad,  thus  testifying  to  their  GREAT  ADVANTAGES 
T,  u      ,     ■  '"'■^''  unprotected  candles. 

They  can  be  obtained  thro„jl,  any  of  the  leading  Silversmiths.  Lan.p  De.le.s.  or  Furnishing  Ironn.ongers  in  the  L'-ited  Kir-d.r, 
nrUE"        Mn^>^.^       .  o"-  "n  be  seen  m  use  at  the  Showrooms  of  "n,.ers  in  .ne   L  ..itej  Kir.^d...i, 

THE  ARCTIC    LIGHT  CO.,    179   Recent  Stre-pt     Lnnrir^r^     M' 

muscratod  Pa.„phle.  an.  Catalogue  on  AppUcaLn.    '    W  "efa^tmces:  TZf^th^.^TL^.Z"^:.}     ' 


^  B 


HiL  Mays 
V\^i  NTFR  Annual 


\s<de. 


(^   t^      \jL.ii^iJ^ 


%on^on: 

NEVILLE    BEEMAN    LIMITED, 
6  liEi.L's  Buildings,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C 

i8:;6. 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


BUT  A   GENUINE 

FLOR 

DE 

DINDIGUL 

(A  medium-mild  Indian  Cigar) 
can  be  obtained  of 

BEWLAY    &    CO.    Ltd., 

49  and  74  Strand, 

and  143  Cbeapside,  EX. 

Ttbacconists  to  tht  Royal  Family. 

Prices : 
221-  ^rid  201-  per  100. 

(Two  sizes.) 
Samples,  3d.  each. 

Four  &  five  for  One  Shilling, 
(u  Stamps.) 


This  is  not  a 

FlOR    DE    DINDIGUL 


II 


Flor  de  Dindigul  Bouquets, 
special  (small  and  very  mild), 
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*'I     WAS     A     STRANGER": 

A  TALE   OF    PONTIAC. 


Bv  Gilbert  Parker. 


jN  the  great  day  of  the  year  in  New  France — 
that  is,  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Day— a 
thing  came  to  pass  which  sent  a  thrill 
through  the  whole  parish  of  Pontiac,  and 
touched  some  parishes  beyond  its  borders  not 
at  all  remotely.  This  thrill  of  excitement  and 
surprise  became  a  pulse  of  gossip  presently,  but 
the  first  vibration  of  it  was  pure  human  nature. 
It  was  not  a  bit  sentimental,  it  was  of  tempera- 
ment— racial,  tribal,  primitive. 

Octave  Bontemps  and  Zoe  Lajoie  were  to  be 
married.  Octave  Bontemps,  Zoe  Lajoie  !  The 
very  names  suggested  romance.  They  had  the 
rhythm  of  verse,  they  sounded  well  in  the  ear, 
they  were  picturesque.  It  would  seem  some- 
times as  if  the  Angel  of  Destiny  had  whispered 
to  godfathers  and  godmothers,  at  the  time  of 
baptism,  the  name  which  was  to  be  significant 
of  the  character  of  the  child  to  be  received  into 
the  family  of  Christendom. 

Not  two  hours  after  the  betrothal  had  been 

declared,  Parpon  the  dwarf  had  arranged  two 

verses  which  were   sung  to  an   old   tune  that 

very  afternoon  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Day. 

The  refrain  was — 

"  Chez  toi,  chez  moi,  la  maison  d'or — 
Octave  Bontemps,  Zoe  Lajoie  ! " 

And  this  was  the  reason  why  Pontiac  was 
unusually  interested :  Octave  Bontemps  and 
Zob  Lajoie  were  both  foundlings.     Twenty-two 


years  before,  Octave  had  been  found  one 
autumn  morning,  nearly  dead  with  cold,  on 
the  steps  of  the  house  of  the  Seigneur :  a 
sturdy,  well-knit  child  for  all  that,  coarsely 
dressed,  plainly  of  humble  parentage. 

Two  years  later,  Zoe  Lajoie  was  found  at  the 
door  of  the  Cure's  house.  As  he  came  from 
the  bedside  of  a  dying  parishioner,  he  had 
stumbled  over  the  basket,  had  stooped  in  the 
dark  and  touched  it,  and  something  had  laughed 
beneath  his  hand — such  a  little  laugh  of  comfort 
and  the  gay  heart,  that  at  the  moment  the  Cure 
lifted  up  the  little  bundle  of  tine  linen  and  silk, 
and  tender  flesh,  finer  than  silk  or  any  linen, 
wilh  two  bright  eyes  and  laughing  lips  en- 
couraging the  kiss  he  put  upon  the  pink  fore- 
head, the  name  Lajoie  came  to  his  lips ;  and 
Zoe  Lajoie  the  child  was  called. 

So  it  had  been  with  Octave  Bontemps. 
When  the  old  housekeeper  of  the  Seigneur 
lifted  the  half-frozen  man-child  from  the  little 
quilt  which  wrapped  it  round,  she  said,  "  God 
save  my  heart,  but  this  is  in  good  time,"  and 
so  Bontemps  the  child  was  called.  The  two 
children  were  also  called  Octave  and  Zoe 
respectively,  because  those  were  the  names  of 
the  people  in  whose  houses  they  had  been 
brought  up. 

Octave,  the  foster-father,  was  a  farmer  and  a 
horse-dealer ;  and  Zo^,  the  foster-mother,  was  a 
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widow  who  had  lost  a  child — the  dressmaker 
and  milliner  of  the  village. 

The  whole  parish  had  contributed  to  their 
support  for  a  time,  but  at  last  the  foster-father 
and  the  foster-mother,  having  grown  fond  of 
the  outcasts,  treated  them  as  if  they  were  their 
own  children,  and  did  by  them  accordingly; 
and  both  grew  up  handsome  as  ever  were 
children  in  this  world. 

The  girl  was  dark,  refined,  and  graceful ; 
quick-tempered  and  passionate,  in  keeping  with 
her  name  Zoe ;  full  of  laughter,  lightness,  and 
air,  with  a  little  undercurrent  of  melancholy,  as 
befitted  the  conjunction  of  the  names  and 
her  own  mysterious  origin.  The  boy  was  light- 
haired,  rosy-cheeked,  blue-eyed  as  any  Norman 
or  Briton.  His  nature  was  full,  content,  strong  ; 
and  he  had  a  slumberous  sort  of  temper  and 
spirit,  which  seldom  sprang  above  the  surface 
of  his  physical  good-nature.  He  was  like  some 
ripe  product  of  the  field ;  he  seemed  when 
with  horses,  in  the  orchard,  at  the  plough,  and 
among  the  cut  grain,  like  a  fine  union  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  There  was  no  melancholy 
in  him.  He  was  too  simple,  too  unconscious, 
too  full  of  ripe  health. 

He  knew  his  origin  and  did  not  mind  it,  and 
he  was  taunted  with  it  but  once,  and  then  he 
broke  a  leg  and  arm  of  the  man  who  took  the 
pains  to  tell  him  of  it.  He  did  it,  too,  in  the 
sight  of  the  whole  village — that  is,  before  the 
little  hotel  Louis  Quinze,  at  the  four  corners. 
He  was  not  even  reproved  for  it  by  the  Cure, 
the  good  M.  Fabre.  Naturally,  the  women 
thought  it  a  very  admirable  display  of  spirit, 
and  some  younger  women,  who,  until  that  day, 
!iad  not  known  his  history,  grew  romantical  and 
plaintive  over  it. 

There  is  nothing  that  appeals  so  to  the  heart 
of  a  woman  like  the  loneliness  of  a  man.  By 
nature  she  is  gregarious,  and  she  only  judges 


men  by  her  judgment  of  herself — that  is,  when 
she  is  primitive,  as  the  women  of  Pontiac  were. 

In  Octave's  childhood  many  and  many  a 
woman  had  stopped  him  in  the  road,  had 
picked  him  up  and  kissed  him  because  he  was 
lonely.  It  was  nothing  to  them  that  he  did 
not  know  he  was  lonely  ;  they  felt  he  must  be, 
because  there  was  no  gravestone  in  the  parish 
which  told  that  his  mother  was  asleep ;  and 
yet  she  never  came  within  sight  or  sound  of 
him,  so  far  as  they  knew.  Long  ago  they  had 
gone  over  the  character  of  every  woman  in  the 
parish,  and  they  had  not  been  able  to  lay  his 
existence  to  anybody's  credit. 

Madam  Angele,  the  wife  of  the  village  tin- 
smith, she  was  both  tender-hearted  and  talk- 
ative, and  she  had  summed  the  matter  up  many 
times.  She  said  in  English  to  Medallion,  the 
English  auctioneer — 

"She  is  not  alive,  no — that  woman  !  If  she 
have  once  look  at  that  chile,  he  is  never  to 
leave  her,  no.  Mais!  If  I  have  a  chile  like 
that,  I  love  him  to  death.  He  never  cry  in  the 
night,  he  have  a  leetla  smile  all  the  day,  he 
take  the  smallpox,  and  it  leave  on  him  just 
one  mark — very  purty,  like  a  dimple,  in  his 
cheek.  He  fall  from  the  roof  of  the  kitchen, 
an'  he  fall  soft,  and  break  nosing.  Ver'  well,  he 
eat,  oh,  he  eat  everyt'ing,  and  he  smile  while 
he  eat  all  the  time. 

"  If  a  chile  eat  and  have  no  pain  in  him,  and 
cry  not  in  the  night,  and  laugh  all  day,  and  say 
his  prayer,  and  look  like  a  leetla  prince  all  the 
time — ver'  well,  that  is  enough,  that  is  a  chile 
to  thank  the  good  God  for  every  day.  Ah,  if 
the  woman  was  a  wolf,  not  a  woman,  she  would 
love  that  chile, 

"  I  smack  him  once,  becos'  he  sit  down  on 
my  basket  of  eggs  an'  smaish  'em  all  to  pieces. 
Ver'  well,  I  would  smaick  all  the  saints  of 
heaven  if  they  do  that ! " 
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Concerning  Zee  Lajoie,  the  milliner,  her 
foster-mother  (and  she  spoke  for  all  the  good- 
hearted  women  of  Pontiac),  said  to  Medallion — 

"When  she  vras  christen,  she  just  cry  sof 
without  a  soun' — so  pitibul,  so  sweet,  that  the 
Cure  he  say  over  it,  '  Hush,  hush,  my  leetla 
dear,  here  are  ten  good  women  will  be  mothers 
witli  you  when  you  need;  every  man  will  say 
that  joy  come  with  you,  and  the  Church  will 
watch  the  travel  of  your  feet  and  the  way  of 
your  heart.  Hush,  my  leetla  lamb,' — the  Cure 
speak  like  that. 

"She  is  not  like  any  child  of  Pontiac,  she 
have  ways  so  differen'.  When  one  speak  quick 
an'  angry  at  her,  she  get  ver'  still,  an'  look  so 
steady  at  you,  as  if  she  will  ask  what  you  mean. 
Once  or  a  few  time  she  get  angry,  an'  then  her 
eyes  snap  fire,  an'  you  see  her  throat  all  swell, 
an'  her  leetla  hands  they  bang  at  the  air — so ! 
She  is  kinz  to  the  other  children.  She  is  so 
smart,  so  what  you  call  clever,  that  she  is  first 
among  them  all. 

"  But  one  day — well,  that  one  day  she  leave 
the  house  all  laughing  and  ga)-,  for  there  is  a 
feast  of  the  good  Ste.  Anne.  She  is  like  a 
flower,  like  a  leetla  imp  cf  joy,  an'  she  dance 
away — oh,  she  can  dance  so  sof,  so  sof,  an' 
her  body  it  is  slim  like  a  willow  rod.  Bien  :  in 
an  hour  she  come  back,  all  pale  and  col',  an' 
her  hands  they  hang  like  the  dead  at  her  side. 
I  am  sitting  in  the  shop  all  alone,  an'  I  am 
thinking  that  Zoe  she  is  sixteen  years  ol',  an' 
that  ver'  soon  someone  will  come  to  me  an' 
ask  for  her.  It  make  me  purty  sorry.  I  drop 
a  tear  on  my  work,  for  the  trouble  of  her — it  is 
not  so  much  as  my  love  an'  the  place  she  have 
in  my  heart — the  good  she  is  to  me.  When  I 
wake  up  in  the  morning  there  is  Zoe,  when  I  go 
to  sleep  at  night  there  is  Zoe.  I  have  that  for 
sixteen  years.  You  think  the  shop  an'  the 
dresses  and  the  bonnets  is  enough.      Voyez :  a 


woman  needs  someone  to  be  sorry  for,  someone 
to  love,  someone  to  fuss  for.  A/ors,  I  have 
fuss  for  Zo^  Lajoie  for  sixteen  years,  an'  now — ! 

"Just  then  I  see  her  standing  in  the  door, 
an'  she  lock  at  me  so  strange,  so  like  a  piece 
of  stone.  'What  is  it,  Zoe?'  I  say.  She  do 
not  answer,  but  she  come  up  to  me,  gaze  me  in 
the  face — ah,  her  purty  black  eyes  ! — an'  she  say, 
'  Tell  me,  dear  mine,'  she  say, — ah,  she  always 
call  me  cMre  miemte  ! — '  tell  me,  dear  mine,  are 
you  my  aunt?     Who  was  my  mother?' 

"  I  laugh  ver'  silly,  an',  '  dove '  I  say, — I 
always  call  her  that, — 'dove,'  I  say,  'I  am 
vour  aunt.'  I  have  no  heart  enough  to  tell  her 
the  truth. 

"  '  My  mother  was  your  sister  ? '  she  ask,  an' 
I  feel  myself  go  hot,  go  col',  as  she  look  at  me. 
I  feel  for  my  beads  in  my  pocket,  an'  I  say, 
'Yes,  dove,  she  was  my  sister.'  'Tell  me 
about  my  mother,'  she  say. 

"  That  break  my  heart,  an'  I  feel  something 
take  me  by  the  throat,  so  I  cannot  breathe. 
But  I  have  not  time  to  think,  so  I  sit  there  an' 
I  tell  her  a  long  story — you  see,  it  had  to  be  a 
long  story — of  her  mother,  an'  a  great  quarrel, 
an'  how  her  mother  marry  a  young  seigneur, 
an'  how  he  is  not  kin',  an'  she  get  ill,  an'  she  is 
afraid  to  come  to  my  fadder  or  me,  an'  so  she 
lay  Zoe  on  the  Cure's  step,  an'  go  the  hospital 
at  Quebec,  an'  die. 

"  '  That  is  all  the  truth  ? '  she  ask. 

"  '  That  is  all,'  I  answer. 

" '  Dear  mine,'  she  say,  '  I  knew  that  girl 
out  there  in  the  village  lie.  Now,  if  anyone 
dare  to  say  a  word  to  me,  I  will  make  them 
sorry.' 

"  That  is  her  way.  When  she  make  up  her 
mind,  it  is  just  Kke  a  wall — it  will  not  move.  I 
am  glad  of  that." 

When  the  little  milliner  confessed  to  the 
Cure  what  she  had  told  Zo^,  the  Cure  found 
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himself  in  a  quandary,  because  his  kind  heart 
ached  for  the  child.  And  yet  the  woman  had 
sinned.  The  humanity  in  him  condoned  that 
which  saved  the  child  from  a  great  pain  ;  while 
the  priest  in  him  condemned  the  false  thing. 
He  compromised  by  fixing  a  penance  for  the 
milliner,  which  occupied  her  leisure  hours  for 
quite  three  months ;  and  he  left  the  girl  ignorant 
of  the  truth.  In  doing  so,  he  gave  himself  a 
penance  which  made  his  days  sadder  for  twice 
as  long  as  the  milliner  was  occupied  with  her 
repentance. 

So  Zoe  went  on  her  waj',  and  those  who 
knew  her  obscure  and  humiliating  beginning 
never  spoke  of  it  to  her.  And  there  were  many 
who  knew  nothing.  They  were  the  younger 
folk.  Meanwhile  the  girl  grew  in  beauty,  in 
stature,  and  in  grace.  She  wore  the  peasant's 
dress,  like  the  other  girls  of  the  village,  yet 
somehow  she  always  touched  it  off  with  a  kind 
of  distinction  of  manner.  Her  hands  were 
large,  but  they  were  fine  and  firm.  Her  feet 
were  small,  and  they  were  slim  and  graceful, 
and  very  swift,  and  she  was  lithe  and  sinuous. 
While  speaking  little,  she  had  a  way  of  saying 
the  right  thing  to  everybody,  and  at  the  right 
time. 

When  nobody  dare  go  near  the  miller,  by 
reason  of  his  bad  temper  over  some  domestic 
infelicities,  she  often  sat  upon  the  white  bags 
beside  the  great  doorway,  and  talked  to  him  in 
her  simple,  musing  sort  of  way,  as  if  uncon- 
scious that  over  a  generation  divided  them,  and 
that  their  minds  had  little  in  common  save  the 
mere,  details  of  life  about  them. 

Now  and  again  her  eyes  would  shine  with 
merriment,  and  her  lips  burst  with  laughter, 
and  anyone  who  heard  her  laugh  seldom  forgot 
it.  It  was  not  cultured,  or  toned  to  the  note  of 
a  drawing-room,  but  it  was  silvery,  impetuous, 
and   gaily   loud.       Once    her   teacher    at    the 


Convent  (for  the  Cure  had  arranged  for  her 
education  at  the  Convent  in  the  parish),  who 
spoke  both  English  and  French,  said  that  her 
laugh  was  vulgar.  This  was  when  she  was  not 
more  than  eight  years  old.  The  next  time  she 
laughed,  she  immediately  reproved  herself,  say- 
ing, "  Now  I  am  vuglar  I  " 

As  she  grew  older,  she  cherished  this  mispro- 
nunciation, and  whenever  she  did  wrong  or  was 
reproved,  she  said,  "  Now  I  am  vug/ar ! " 
When  Octave  Bontemps  first  told  her  bluntly, 
confusedly,  yet  with  a  manly  eagerness,  of  his 
love,  she  laughed  in  his  face ;  and  then  she 
said,  immediately  repenting,  "Now  I  am 
vuglar'.^'  Then  she  caught  his  hand,  seeing 
that  she  had  hu^t  him,  and  begged  him  to 
forgive  her.  The  truth  was,  she  was  so  taken 
aback  that  her  laugh  was  more  nervous  than 
humorous  or  unkind. 

He  asked  her  again.  This  was  one  day 
when  he  picked  her  up  in  the  road  by  the 
river,  and  drove  her  home  upon  his  bags  of 
meal.  She  told  him  now  that  she  could  not, 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  marry.  Once  again  he 
asked  her,  and  that  was  one  very  happy  morn- 
ing when  they  had  both  been  to  Mass,  and 
with  the  little  milliner  she  had  wandered  oft 
into  the  maple  woods,  picking  the  yellow 
mandrake  apples  by  the  way,  speaking  more 
freely  and  gaily  than  she  had  done  for  weeks 
and  weeks. 

There  never  was  such  a  colour  as  covered 
her  cheek  :  she  was  like  some  flower  that  turned 
to  the  sun  and  drew  in  the  air  and  light,  giving 
it  out  again  in  fragrance  and  in  beauty.  It  is 
possible  that  the  little  milliner  was  in  the  secret, 
and,  with  charming  deception,  remained  behind 
to  rest  while  the  girl  went  on  and  picked  the 
flag-flowers  that  grew  by  the  little  stream  which 
flowed  into  the  larger  river  beyond :  for,  as 
she  stretched   her  arm  out   to  get  the  tallest 
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flower  of  all,  springing  from  a  boggy  bit  of 
ground,  an  arm  suddenly  stretched  out  beyond 
hers — a  shoulder  touched  her  own,  and  in  an 
instant  the  tallest  purple  beauty  of  the  pool  was 
put  into  her  hands  by  Octave  Bontemps.  She 
was  startled,  she  was  pleased,  she  was  bewildered 
— she  was  beloved !  There  and  then  his  words 
blundered  forth,  and  with  a  burst  of  impulsive 
consent,  she  threw  her  two  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  took  his  kiss  with  eyes  that  v.ept  and 
laughed  at  the  same  instant.  And  an  instant 
after,  woman-like,  as  if  repenting  of  the  gift  she 
had  bestowed,  and  her  loving  forwardness,  she 
said  in  her  old  gay  formula  of  self-condemnation, 
"  Now  I  am  vuglar ! " 

This  was  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's 
Day,  and  on  the  day  itself  the  parish  was  agog 
about  it,  and  Parpon  made  up  his  song — 

"My  home,  thy  home,   dear  house  of  gold — 
Octave  Bontemps,  Zee  Lajoie  ! " 

That  night  candles  burned  in  every  window, 
and  there  was  a  procession  upon  the  water — a 
hundred  boats  or  more,  winding,  like  a  sinuous 
living  thing  upon  the  stream — in  honour  of  the 
patron  saint  of  the  province. 

In  one  boat  was  Octave  Bontemps  and  a 
dozen  of  his  friends ;  and  in  a  long  Indian 
canoe  was  Zoe  Lajoie,  with  the  little  milliner. 
Zoe  paddled  deftly,  the  blade  clipping  the  water 
with  smooth  precision ;  and  when,  at  the  close 
of  the  procession,  her  boat  was  approached  by 
that  of  Octave,  all  who  saw  struck  up  the  song 
which  Parpon  had  made.  Blushing,  Octave 
bowed  right  and  left,  and  waved  his  hand  in 
pleasure.  Zoe  merely  gave  Octave  a  low  greet- 
ing and  good-night,  and  turning  her  boat  round, 
paddled  down  the  stream  swiftly,  getting  well 
away  from  the  crowd  of  boats.  At  last  Zoe 
sent  the  boat  in  to  the  shore  at  a  point  of  the 
Cure's  garden  from  which  they  could  see  the 


myriad  candles  in  the  windows  of  the  village, 
and  the  illuminations  in  the  boat,  the  fires 
burning  in  the  cranes  at  the  bows;  the  pine 
torches,  the  lanterns,  the  links,  the  lights  from 
which,  trembling  and  glowing  in  the  shadows  of 
the  pine  woods  on  the  banks,  made  the  night 
shine  with  living  fires.  They  watched  it  all  in 
silence  for  some  time,  and  then  the  little  milliner 
said  softly  in  French — 

"  Are  you  very  happy,  dove?" 

"  Yes,  if  it  is  so  that  happiness  also  makes 
you  a  little  sad  somehow,  dear  mine." 

"  Yes,  that  is  always  so." 

"Why  is  it  so?     What  is  it?" 

"  It  is  because  when  you  come  to  some  new 
joy,  you  leave  some  old  joy  behind,  dove." 

"  Do  you  think  that  is  it  ?  What  have  I  left 
behind  ?  " 

"  That  peace  which  is  with  not  knowing  love 
— the  first  love  of  a  life." 

"  Dear  mine,  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  cause 
— not  altogether,  with  me." 

"What  else  could  it  be?"  asked  the  faded, 
worn  little  milliner  anxiously,  for  all  at  once 
she  felt  a  sudden  sinking  at  her  heart :  who 
could  tell  of  what  Zob  might  be  thinking? 
Something  that  disturbed  her  was  in  the  air. 
One  thing  always  haunted  her  since  she  had 
told  Zoe  the  lie  which  had  never  been  replaced 
by  the  truth  :  the  truth  might  come  out !  Yet 
it  always  had  seemed  so  safe,  for  Zoe  had 
believed  her,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it ! 

But  to-night  there  was  a  hovering  sense  of 
premonition  in  the  air. 

"  What  else  could  it  be,  dove  ?  "  she  asked 
again. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  cry,  to  think  I've 
never  felt  before  what  I  feel  for  Octave,  dear 
mine,"  she  answered.  "  Now  I'm  vuglar ! "  she 
added,  as  though  to  poke  a  little  fun  at  her  own 
seriousness. 
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At  that  moment  voices  sounded  near  them 
from  the  Curb's  garden.  They  came  nearer. 
Zob  made  a  motion  towards  her  paddle,  but 
she  was  arrested  by  hearing  her  own  name.  It 
was  the  Cure  who  was  speaking. 

"  She  is  called  Zoe  Lajoie ;  she  has  had  a 
happy,  if  humble  home,  and  she  is  to  be  married 
soon." 

The  Cure's  voice  was  very  grave  and  kind. 

A  strange  voice  answered. 

"  Oh !  Does  the  man  knoiv — the  man  who 
is  to  marry  her .?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  !     He  also  was  a  foundling." 

"  Probably  of  even  more  unconventional 
origin  than  the  girl's — eh  ?  "  said  the  stranger 
again.  There  was  a  note  of  sarcasm  in  the 
phrases. 

"Probably,"  the  Cure  answered,  a  little 
austerely. 

Zoe  sat  as  still  as  death.  The  little  milliner 
trembled,  and  rocked  back  and  fortli  in  dumb 
misery. 

"  Well,  then,  there's  little  need  to  interfere — 
eh  ?  Both  are  dead.  The  few  thousand  francs 
her  father  left  her  I'll  send  to  you,  and  you  can 
hand  it  to  her — '  A  gift  for  a  good  girl  from  her 
papa,'— eh,  M.  leCure?" 

Zoe  did  not  hear  the  words  of  the  priest's 
reply,  but  she  caught  the  reproving  coldness  of 
his  tone  as  the  two  walked  on. 

Then  Zoe  turned  to  the  little  milliner,  who 
was  shrunk  to  a  little  heap  in  the  stern  of  the 
canoe,  and  coming  near,  she  spoke  in  a  voice 
of  sttch  bitterness,  anger,  and  passion,  that  at 
the  first  word  her  foster-mother  cowered  down 
as  from  a  knife. 

"You  lied  to  me  ! '''  she  said.  "  You  lied  to 
rae !  Ah,  do  you  know  what  you  have  done  ? 
You've  killed  me.  If  I'd  have  known  the 
truth  I'd  have  lived  different,  been  different. 
If  I'd  known  the  truth  I'd — I'd  have  been  dead 


long  ago.  Now  I  learn  it  just  when  I've  found 
out  the  only  thing  worth  living  for — ah,  how  I 
hate  you  !  You  lied  to  me,  I  say.  You  gave 
me  a  mother,  and  now  she's  been  taken  away 
from  me  by  your  lying ! "  She  paused  in  the 
fury  of  her  words,  and  the  little  milliner  raised 
her  head. 

"  I  loved  you,  dove,"  she  answered.  "  You 
were  like  my  very  own,  and — and  I  wanted  to 
spare  you.  I've  done  a  long  penance  for  the 
lie.  Ah,  dove,  don't  turn  against  me.  I  love 
you,  indeed  I  do — indeed  !  " 

All  at  once  the  girl's  passion  stilled.  She 
stooped  and  touched  the  woman's  shoulder 
kindly. 

"  Poor  dear  mine  ! "  she  said.  "  Perhaps  you 
couldn't  help  it.     Let  us  go — home  ! " 

Then  she  turned  wearily  to  the  paddle, 
picked  it  up,  and  with  swift  strokes  drove  the 
canoe  up  the  river  to  where  the  candles 
flickered  in  the  windows  of  the  milliner's  litde 
house  on  the  bank. 

Next  morning  the  voice  which  had  called 
Zoe  Lajoie  from  sleep  to  the  waking  world 
every  sunrise,  called  in  vain.  Her  place  was 
empty.  The  little  milliner  closed  her  shop 
that  day  and  mourned  and  wept,  and  all  the 
village  knew  that  Zoe  Lajoie  had  run  away 
from  home,  because  she  had  come  to  know 
she  was  a  waif,  a  foundling,  with  no  right  to 
s:iy  father  or  mother  to  anyone  in  the  world. 

On  the  third  day  a  letter  came  to  her  foster- 
mother,  dated  at  Montreal,  which  said,  and 
said  only — 

"  Chere  mienne, — Do  not  look  for  me.  Tell 
Octave  he  can  do  better  than  to  fret.  I  would 
not  shame  him  by  marrying  him.  I  love  you, 
dear  mine,  but  it  is  better  that  I  go. — Thy  poor 

"  Zoe  Lajoie." 

To  Octave  there  came  no  word.  He  waited 
a  month — hoping,  sickening,  losing  his  colour 
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and  his  flesh,  and  drawing  to  him  the  sympathy 
of  every  kind  heart  in  the  parish.  This  was 
hardest  for  him  to  bear. 

One  day  he  set  forth  to  find  her.  His 
foster-father  said  to  him  at  the  last — 

"See  you,  my  Octave,  you  are  a  fool,  but 
you  have  been  a  good  boy,  and  you  shall  hz\i 
all  the  money  you  need.  But  you  must  come 
back.  Be  off  with  you  now,  my  Octave,  and 
never  walk  when  you  can  ride.  Here's  money 
for  you  ! " 

It  was  the  old  story  of  hunting  the  lost. 
From  town  to  town,  from  village  to  village 
he  travelled,  searching,  and  not  finding — an 
intent,  warm-faced,  silent  man,  who  never 
spoke,  save  to  ask  questions,  and  who  never 
smiled,  in  months,  save  one  day,  when  sick  and 
disheartened  he  stood  abstractedly  watching 
the  traffic  in  the  streets  of  Quebec.  His  atten- 
tion was  presently  attracted  by  a  dog  which, 
like  himself,  was  hunting  its  owner.  He  saw  it 
run  from  door  to  door,  then,  baffled,  hurry  along 
the  pavement,  back  and  forth,  this  side  of  the 
street  and  that  side,  until  it  got  its  scent ;  and 
then  it  ran  swiftly,  swiftly,  nose  to  the  ground, 
never  shifting  until  it  stopped  at  a  door  which 
it  had  passed  a  half-dozen  times  before.  It 
began  scratching  at  it. 

Octave  smiled.  How  stupid  he  had  been  ! 
He  went  back  to  Pontiac,  got  Zoe's  terrier, 
which  had  followed  her  and  loved  her  for  five 
years,  and  then  he  began  his  search  anew, 
going  from  city  to  city — for  he  had  searched 
the  villages  well  before,  and  everybody  in  them 
knew  everybody  else.  Sometimes  it  crossed 
his  mind  that  she  might  have  left  the  country 
and  gone  to  some  big  city  of  the  United  States  ; 
but  he  put  that  from  him,  and  with  blind  faith 
went  on  his  way  through  the  French  province, 
patient  and  persistent. 

One  day  as  he  passed  through  the  market- 


place of  Quebec  city,  the  dog  barked,  and 
sprang  away  from  him.  He  followed  hard, 
looking  about  sharply ;  but  the  face  he  hoped  to 
see  he  did  not  find.  Presently  he  came  up 
with  the  dog,  which  had  stopped,  bewildered. 
It  whined  pitifully,  and  he  led  it  back  the  way 
they  had  come.  Then  for  five  minutes  or  so 
he  sent  the  dog  about,  hoping  that  it  might  find 
the  scent.  Presently  it  did,  and  they  wound  in 
and  out  of  the  crowd  into  the  street.  Here 
there  was  another  break,  but  at  last  the  trail 
was  again  taken  up,  and  the  dog  led  the  man 
straight  to  a  door  which  he  had  passed  a  score 
of  times — a  tailor's  shop.  Here,  in  a  little 
back  room  he  found  her,  and  without  a  word 
she  came  out  from  her  staring  fellow-work- 
people and  followed  him  into  the  street.  He 
led  her  to  the  Cathedral,  and  sitting  down  on 
a  bench  just  outside  the  door,  they  were  silent 
for  a  moment.  It  was  the  girl  who  broke 
silence  first,  as  it  is  ever  the  woman's  lot  to 
do  the  hardest  thing,  in  all  the  events  of  the 
affections. 

"  Why  have  you  come.  Octave  ?  "  she  said. 

"I  have  come  to  fetch  my  wife  home,"  he 
answered. 

"Your  wife!"  she  said,  a  little  bitterly,  a 
little  softly,  for  his  words  were  the  words  of 
possession  ;  yet,  too,  they  were  the  words  of  a 
loyal,  simple  heart,  which  would  go  straight  to 
the  truth,  and  neither  swerve  nor  falter. 

"  It  was  just  the  same,"  he  answered.  *'  I 
had  got  to  think  of  you  that  way ;  I'd  kissed 
you  "  (she  trembled) ;  "  I'd  planned  to  do  things 
with  you  ;  I'd  sworn  on  my  crucifix  to  be  a  good 
husband  to  you.  That's  the  way  I  feel — but 
yes,  that's  it !  " 

"I'm  nobody,"  she  said;  "you  know  that — 
a  girl  whose  mother  left  it  to  die — yes,  to  die ! 
Who  knows  what  my  mother  was  ?  And  for 
eighteen  years  I've  lived  there  in  Pontiac,  and 
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everybody  knew  I  had  no  name,  and  nothing, 
nothing  at  all !  " 

There  was  no  passion,  no  tears  now;  only 
passive,  heart-breaking  acceptance  of  a  bitter- 
ness that  poisoned  a  life. 

^'- Et  puis,  Zoe,  who  am  I  ?  The  same. 
Who  dares  say  anything  against  me?  Nobody. 
In  Pontiac  everybody  loves  you.  When  you're 
my  wife,  everybody  will  be  happy.  The  Cure 
and  everybody  told  me  to  say  to  you,  that  if 
you  didn't  come  back  they'd  fancy  you  thought 
they  hadn't  been  kind  to  you  and  loved  you. 
When  you  were  christened,  ten  women  pro- 
mised the  Cure  that  they'd  be  a  mother  to  you, 
when  you  needed  them.  And  the  milliner, 
Madame  Beaufond — ah,  there  you  are  not 
kind,  no!"— 

"  The  dear  mine  !  The  dear  mine  ! "  inter- 
posed Zoe  softly.     "  Does  she  care  so  much  ?  " 

"She  will  not  live  long;  she  has  a  bad  cold, 
perhaps  consumption,"  answered  Octave.  In 
this  his  imagination  had  a  flight,  but  Zoe  was 
the  only  person  concerned  in  his  exaggeration, 
and  she  would  probably  forgive  him  in  time. 

"  You  won't  leave  her  alone  any  longer,  will 
you?"  asked  Octave.  "And  me — the  farm 
needs  me.  My — father — needs  me"  (he  said 
father  slowly  and  for  a  purpose),  "  and  I  can't  do 
right  by  either  if  you  don't  do  right  by  me." 

"  Do  right  ?  "  she  faltered. 


"Come  back  with  me.  If  we're  happy  to- 
gether, what  need  we  care  for  all  the  world  ? 
And,  Zob,  if  you  and  I  feel  lonely  sometimes 
when  we  ixmember,  can't  we  comfort  each  other 
better  than  anyone  else  can  ?  " 

"You  think  it's  right  for  a  woman  that's  got 


no  name  

"  One  name  between  us  is  enough,"  he  inter- 
rupted, with  a  little  laugli,  for  he  saw  the  end  of 
it  all  now.  And  without  another  word  he  took 
her  in  his  arms. 

"You  don't  mind  my  being  viiglar,  then?" 
she  asked,  with  a  tearful  smile,  lifting  her  head 
from  his  shoulder. 

"I'm  more  viiglar"  he  answered,  laughing; 
and  he  kissed  her  again. 

The  verger  came  out  of  the  Cathedral  door, 
but,  seeing  them,  with  a  touch  of  nice  courtesy, 
hurriedly  turned  and  went  back  again,  saying  to 
himself,  "  C'est  une  petite  affaire  delicate  fa, — a 
little  delicate  affair,  that !  " 

A  child  grinned  vaguely  round  a  corner,  but 
they  did  not  see  him ;  a  white  pigeon  cooed 
down  at  them,  as  they  passed  under  the  arch  of 
the  Cathedral  doorway,  where  it  perched,  but 
they  did  not  know  it.  They  only  knew  that 
they  had  found  each  other  again.  God  has  no 
foundlings  in  His  great  family,  and  on  their 
knees  they  thanked  Him  for  the  joy  of  living 
and  loving. 


Fat  Party  (after  a 'i<ai- of  zvords). — "If  you  come  down  our  COURT  to-MORRER  and  bring  a  bit 

O'    FAT   WITH   YER,    i'lL   BLOOMIN'    WELL   EAT   YER." 
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A  MISTAKE   FOR   MAMAS  TO  CHAPERON  THEIR   DAUGHTERS,   IF  THEY  AT  ALL  RESEMBLE. 

Snooks  on  seewg  his  beloved's  Mama. — "Great  Scot!  wiix  she  grow  ur  like  that?" 
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A     FROG     CHORUS, 


By  Ernest  G.  Henham. 


.  AY,  stranger  !  " 

The  sun  was  dipping  doAvn  to  the 
summits  of  the  long  green  line  of  poplar 
bluffs  bounding  the  horizon ;  dancing  clouds  of 
mosquitoes  sang  their  fierce  strain  in  the  hot, 
almost  motionless  air ;  tiger-lilies  glared  strongly 
at  the  verdant  edge  of  the  bush  behind  the 
slight  gopher  hillock,  where  sat  an  ill-dressed 
man,  with  scanty  hair  and  yellow  beard,  method- 
ically chewing  tobacco  and  brownly  staining  the 
dry  grass  stems  with  his  frequent  expectorations. 
He  had  controlled  his  curiosity  as  long  as  he 
could,  but  when  his  stock  of  that  virtue 
narrowed  down  to  a  fine  point,  he  had  called 
out  to  the  man,  wading  about  in  the  swamp 
before  him,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  an 
explanation  of  his  conduct. 

Evidently  the  man  in  the  large  hat  and  long 
boots  neither  saw  the  tobacco-chewer  nor  heard 
the  salutation.  Stolidly  he  waded  through  the 
moss  and  mud  of  the  Fort  EUice  muskeg,  bend- 
ing low,  sometimes  making  a  frantic  grab, 
apparently  at  some  black  pool,  and  then 
working  another  step  forward  to  repeat  the 
process.  A  cowhide  bag  depended  from  his 
side,  and  a  halo  of  malevolent  insects  encircled 
his  head. 

The  individual  on  the  grass  hillock  shaded 
the  sun  from  his  eyes  and  wagged  his  head 
slowly.  "Some  fellows  would  grin,"  he 
soliloquised.     "  So  depraved  is  human  nature 


that  men  could  be  found  who  would  sit  here 
and  laugh  until  there  was  a  pain  across  their 
stomachs.  But  that's  not  me.  When  I  see  a 
man  filled  up  to  the  teeth  with  whisky,  I  feel 
sort  of  anxious  about  that  man's  future.  But 
when  he  gets  to  this  stage,  jumping  around  in 
a  muskeg  and  snake  grabbing,  it  makes  me 
mournful,  not  to  say  tearful.  This  is  the 
worst  case  I've  struck  yet." 

He  chewed  on  cheerfully,  invigorated  by  the 
clear  sense  of  rectitude  burning  its  bright  moral 
flame  within.  The  evening  breeze  began  to 
sigh,  and  with  it  came  the  inevitable  con- 
sciousness of  lonely  surroundings.  No  shanty 
appeared  in  sight  on  the  surrounding  prairie; 
no  other  human  being,  no  animal.  Still  the 
man  in  the  swamp  kept  hopping  about  and 
grabbing  wildly  at  the  white  moss  bunches. 

"May  I  be  everlastingly  goggle-eyed  if  he 
isn't  shinning  round  and  cutting  didoes  worse 
than  any  monkey  on  a  pole.      Say,  stran^i?/- .'' " 

The  exclamation  rang  over  the  swamp,  and 
the  toiler  raised  himself,  gazing  round  and 
battling  with  the  pestiferous  insects.  Presently 
he  caught  sight  of  the  dark  figure  squatting  at 
the  edge  of  the  bush.  Then  he  made  his  way 
across  and  exchanged  greetings. 

The  little  man  eyed  him  carefully  as  he 
remarked,  "  You're  feeling  better  now,  eh  ? " 

"  Better  ? "  shouted  the  suspected  maniac 
loudly.     "Just  you  wade   out  there,  with    the 
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stink  of  rotten  vegetation  creeping  up  to  your 
nose  and  ten  million  insects  boring  holes  in 
your  hide.     No,  I  feel  a  darned  lot  worse." 

"  What  do  you  think  you  were  doing  out 
there,  anyway  ? "  came  the  question,  followed 
by  a  brown  projectile,  which  seriously  impaired 
the  beauty  of  a  gorgeous  marigold,  nodding, 
unfortunately  for  itself,  in  the  direct  Une  of 
flight. 

"  Catching  frogs." 

"Well,  I'm  sunstruck  !  Do  you  fancy  your- 
self a  sand-crane?  How  do  you  eat  them? 
Raw  like  oysters,  or  in  a  pie?  " 

"  Drive  along  with  me  and  I'll  tell  you.  Are 
you  making  for  Fairford  ?  " 

"  I  was,  when  I  saw  you  paddling  around  in 
the  mud.  Darn  it,  I  thought,  there's  a  poor 
chap  with  the  jumps  on  him  thick  as  bugs  in  a 
threshing  gang.  But  now  I'm  talking  to  you 
I'll  allow  I  was  a  bit  out  in  my  calculations. 
What's  your  line  ?  " 

"I'm  on  business,"  said  the  other  shortly. 
"  I'm  analyst  to  the  Government,  Where  are 
you  from  ?  " 

"  Been  East  for  five  years,  and  on  my  way 
back  to  the  old  half  section.  Stayed  off  a 
night  at  Long  Ridge,  and  followed  a  notion  to 
walk  over  the  old  bit  of  country  again.  It  would 
be  three  miles  and  a  half  now,  I  reckon." 

"  Four  easy  by  the  trail,"  said  the  analyst. 

"  How  many  chirpers  have  you  in  the  bag  ?  " 
asked  the  wanderer,  as  they  boarded  the  rig 
which  lay  behind  the  bluff. 

"  Abouthalf  adozen — enough  for  my  purpose." 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  knowing.  Have  a  bite 
of  tobacco  ?  " 

"  Don't  chew."  Then,  with  a  sudden  burst 
of  confidence,  "  I  hope  to  hang  a  man  with  the 
help  of  these  croakers." 

The  wanderer  gazed  at  the  speaker  fixedly. 

"You  amuse  me.  I'd  like  to  see  a  fellow 
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strung  up  all  through  a  fat  old  speckled  bull- 
frog. See  here,  boss,  I  don't"]  usually  hanker 
after  anyone  else's  secrets,  but  just  now  I'm 
ready  to  swallow  my  head  with  curiosity." 

"Thought  you  might  know,"  said  the  analyst. 
"  Pretty  nearly  everyone  else  does.  There 
was  a  man  murdered  in  Fairford  last  week — 
poisoned  with  strychnine,  we  think.  I've  got  a 
small  bottle  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
and  I'm  going  to  inject  some  into  these  frogs. 
If  they  die  with  the  symptoms  of  strychnine 
poisoning  I'm  on  a  safe  track.     See?" 

"  I  should  be  blind.  You  scientific  chaps 
do  catch  on  to  a  slick  scheme  at  times.  But 
who  was  the  fellow?  I  know  all  the  boys 
round  the  place,  or  did  a  few  years  ago." 

"  An  old  farmer  who  lived  by  himself  on  the 
edge  of  the  settlement.  Jimmy  Akehurst,  they 
called  him." 

The  wanderer  preserved  silence  for  a  few 
moments.  Then  he  laughed  softly  and  un- 
pleasantly. 

"Jimmy  Akehurst,  eh?  A  little  man, 
scarcely  my  height,  with  a  bit  of  a  stoop  and 
sandy  whiskers.     Something  like  that,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes.     You  know  him,  then  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  htew  him,"  answered  the  wanderer, 
chewing  a  little  harder,  but  otherwise  perfectly 
composed.  "I  used  to  have  a  sort  of  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  There  was  a  time  when  I 
knew  him  pretty  darned  well.  I  almost  reckon 
that  it  was  him  I  was  coming  back  to  see.  Five 
years  ago,  when  he  and  I  met,  which  wasn't 
seldom,  you  see,  he  used  to  call  me  'Sammy,' 
and  I  used  to  call  him  '  father.'  It  stands  at 
that,  stranger." 

The  sun  had  quite  disappeared  by  this  time, 
and  the  frogs  were  chirping  busily  from  all 
the  sloughs.  It  was  chilly,  and  the  dew  was 
falling. 

Little  more  conversation  took  place  until  the 
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two  men  reached  the  private  room  in  the  hotel 
where  the  analyst  conducted  his  experiments. 

"There  are  some  things,"  remarked  the  son 
of  the  murdered  man  calmly,  as  he  regarded  a 
little  blue  bottle  with  gruesome  contents  standing 
upon  the  table,  "  that  seem  to  catch  a  fellow  at 
every  point  in  the  same  blessed  second.  They 
knock  him  around,  twist  him  this  way  and  that, 
chuck  him  down,  jump  upon  him,  and  finish  up 
by  putting  all  the  senses  back  in  their  wrong 
places.  Then,  when  they're  through  with  him 
and  he  can  get  upon  his  feet  again,  he's  another 
man,  with  a  new  set  of  feelings,  and  a  red-hot 
determination  which  wasn't  there  before.  That's 
how  it  is  with  me  just  now,  professor." 

"  It's  a  sad  sort  of  homecoming,"  commenced 
the  analyst,  clapping  his  hand  over  a  frog  who 
had  started  to  lust  after  his  native  marsh. 

"  Folks  would  say  so,  but  there's  rough  spots 
well  as  smooth.  I've  struck  a  piece  of  the  rock 
and  struck  it  full.  Now  get  some  of  the  old 
man's  fluid  inside  that  chirper  and  let's  see  him 
jerk." 

The  analyst  obeyed,  and  injected  three  of  the 
frogs.  Presently  the  first  showed  signs  of 
distress,  gradually  the  motions  became  more 
feeble,  finally  it  fell  upon  its  back  with  legs 
twitching  violently,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
expired. 

"  It's  a  mean,  dirty  way  of  killing  a  man,  if  you 
come  to  look  at  it,"  said  the  wanderer  in  pensive 
tones.  "  I  haven't  a  word  against  free  fight 
with  knives  or  fair  encounter  with  shooters. 
But  to  drop  poison  into  a  man's  liquor,  when 
he's  not  looking,  sort  of  strikes  me  as  a  cowardly 
kind  of  action,  and  I'm  dead  set  against  cowards, 
I  am.  This  particular  coward,  now — well,  I 
might  deal  kind  of  hardly  with  him  if  he  came 
up  to  shake  hands  with  me." 

"  It's  a  clear  case,"  said  the  analyst  almost 
cheerfully.     "  This  supplies  about  the  last  link, 


I  think.  We've  got  a  sharp  eye  upon  the 
suspected  man,  and  I  tell  you  he  shan't  escape. 
Your  father's  murder  shall  be  avenged." 

"He  was  a  kindly  sort  of  old  fellow,  too," 
continued  the  wanderer,  fingering  the  dead  frog 
thoughtfully.  "Old  father  was  always  a  good 
friend,  and  hard  to  quarrel  with.  If  I'd  been 
playing  poker  and  got  stuck,  it  w-as  always, 
'  Well,  Sammy,  there's  not  much  in  the  bank, 
but  I  reckon  we  must  see  you  out  of  this.' 
And  when  I'd  played  the  fool,  as  a  young 
fellow  will  do  once  in  a  while,  there  would  be 
a  shake  of  the  sandy  whiskers, — I  can  see  it  as 
plain  as  plain, — and  then  he'd  say,  '  Sammy 
boy,  this  ain't  the  right  thing.  Mind,  lad,  this 
sort  of  business  falls  heavy  on  me.'  And  now 
he's  dead.  Well,  we  must  all  go,  yet  this  don't 
seem  the  right  sort  of  way.  Poison,  and  his 
poor  old  shining  head  would  droop  down,  and 
his  stiff  old  limbs  jerk  out  like  those  of  that 
blamed  frog.  And  I  was  on  my  way  home  to 
look  at  him.  A  few  days  earlier,  and — well, 
well " 

"  You'd  better  be  moving,  hadn't  you  ? " 
suggested  the  analyst  kindly.  "  It's  getting 
dark,  and  I  must  make  my  report.  To-morrow 
we  will  get  the  warrant  out." 

"  Hold  on  a  minute,"  exclaimed  the  other  in 
a  different  tone.  "You  know  all  about  this 
business,  eh  ?  Well,  now,  I  guess  the  man  you 
kind  of  suspect  of  having  a  hand  in  this  might 
be  named  Strang — John  Strang — who  lives  down 
in  the  hollow  about  quarter  of  a  mile  north." 

"  What  makes  you  say  that  ?"  cried  the  analyst. 

"  Sort  of  idea  —  I'm  good  on  guesses. 
Shouldn't  be  surprised  if  I  was  right,  now." 

The  other  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
replied,  "  You're  not  wrong,  and  there's  no 
reason  why  I  shouldn't  tell  you.  There's  a 
strong  chain  of  evidence  against  him  now.  We 
found  a  half-empty  bottle  of  strychnine  " 
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"All  right.  I've  beard  lots.  I  tell  you, 
professor,  /  know  John  Strang." 

For  the  first  time  his  rage  burst  forth.  But 
it  was  gone  again  in  a  moment.  Then  he 
stepped  towards  the  door. 

"  Good  -  night,"  called  the  analyst  kind- 
heartedly.  "  I'm  sorry  for  this,  but  we  shall 
hang  him.     The  frogs  have  settled  his  business." 

The  wanderer  advanced  a  step  into  the  room. 

"  Darn  your  frogs  ! "  he  cried  in  passionate 
tones.  "  What  have  those  hopping  little  devils 
got  to  do  with  me  or  the  old  murdered  father? 
They  won't  hang  Strang,  not  in  this  world,  and 
I'll  tell  you  why — Strang  never  will  be  hung 
at  all." 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone,  while  the 
analyst  was  shaking  his  head  and  muttering 
softly  to  himself. 

Down  in  the  hollow  that  evening  the  poisoner 
was  smoking  his  pipe  and  drinking  his  rye  in 
solitude.  His  fancies  troubled  him  ;  the  loneli- 
ness worked  at  his  brain ;  a  latent  suspicion  of 
approaching  evil  obtruded  itself  in  every  motion 
of  the  breeze,  in  the  faint  rustling  of  the  leaves, 
in  the  creaking  of  the  woodwork  of  the  log  hut. 
The  dull  flame  of  the  lamp  burnt  with  uncertain 
motion. 

Presently  he  rose  and  made  for  the  door, 
hoping  to  shake  off  his  depression  and  deaden 
the  keen  edge  of  a  remorseful  memory.  It  was 
a  dark  night.  No  moon  and  cloudy.  The 
keen  chirping  of  the  frogs  rose  sharply  on  every 
side. 

"  Blast  the  croakers  ! "  he  muttered,  as  he 
stepped  back.  "  If  anyone  was  coming  I 
shouldn't  hear  them." 

He  poured  himself  out  some  more  whisky, 
and  his  courage  rose.  "  What  am  I  talking 
about,  anyway  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Who's  likely  to 
come?  There's  not  a  man  in  the  settlement 
can  suspect  me.     It's  that  half-breed  Laronde 


they're  after,  for  he  was  known  to  have  a  grudge 
against  the  old  man." 

But  he  did  not  know  that  a  party  had  searched 
the  shanty  during  his  absence  that  afternoon. 

Sitting  down  again,  he  filled  up  his  pipe  and 
reflected  anew  upon  the  future.  The  minutes 
passed  and  the  silence  continued,  broken  only 
by  the  unending  frog  chorus  and  the  gradually 
rising  wind  which  came  sighing  into  the  hollow. 
The  liquor  in  the  bottle  grew  lower,  the 
atmosphere  of  the  hut  thicker,  and  the  manu- 
factured fortitude  of  the  occupant  greater.  At 
length  he  rose,  thickly  exclaiming  his  intention 
of  retiring  to  bed. 

A  breath  of  air  smote  suddenly  upon  the 
back  of  his  neck,  the  frogs  croaked  still  louder, 
a  tangible  presence  stirred  behind.  In  the 
doorway,  with  the  night  behind  him  and  long 
boots  wet  with  glistening  dew,  stood  a  short, 
yellow-bearded  man,  calmly  chewing  tobacco, 
and  eyeing  him  with  apparently  little  more  than 
an  idle  curiosity. 

"  Evening,  stranger,"  faltered  Strang.  "  Lost 
your  way?  The  settlement  lies  other  side  of 
the  bluff,  when  you  get  out  of  the  hollow." 

"  I  guess  not,"  said  the  other  quietly.  "  No, 
I  guess  I've  come  along  the  right  trail.  If  you 
say  your  name  is  John  Strang,  then  I'm  sure 
of  it." 

"That's  my  name.  This  is  a  queer  sort  of 
hour  to  come  about  business,  though." 

"Maybe,"  said  the  stranger  in  the  same 
careless  tones.  "  All  according  to  opinion  that. 
Appears  to  me  you  seem  kind  of  anxious." 

"  Darn  it ! "  cried  Strang,  with  feeling.  "  You 
came  stealing  in  here  suddenly  and  scared  me. 
When  a  fellow  rides  along  at  night  he  generally 
makes  a  bit  of  a  racket  outside  a  place." 

"  I'm  on  foot,  you  see.  Came  along  on 
purpose  to  pay  you  a  visit  and  inquire  after 
your  health." 
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"I'm  good  enough,"  said  Strang  sulkily. 
"  Have  some  whisky  ?  " 

The  other  hesitated,  as  another  drinking 
scene  passed  before  his  mental  vision  ;  then  he 
deliberately  pushed  the  proffered  bottle  away 
from  him. 

"I  was  thinking,"  he  replied,  after  a  pause, 
"  that  this  is  the  first  time  I've  ever  refused  a 
drink.  I'm  ready  to  take  an  eye-opener  with 
most  men,  but  just  now  —  well,  I  tell  you 
straight,  I  don't  feel  like  it." 

"  Vv'hat  are  you  driving  at?"  called  out 
Strang  fiercely,  stung  by  the  insult. 

The  little  man  looked  at  him  strangely,  but 
disregarded  the  question.  "The  frogs  are 
working  away  at  their  bellows  hard  to-night, 
eh?" 

"  Darned  if  I  don't  think  you're  from  a 
lunatic  asylum  ! "  muttered  the  poisoner  loudly 
enough  for  the  visitor  to  hear. 

"  I  guess  not,"  he  said  imperturbably.  "  Talk- 
ing of  frogs,  though,  there's  a  little  bit  of  a  story 
I  wouldn't  mind  telling  you.  Do  you  feel  like 
listening  ?  " 

"No,  I'm  just  going  to  bed,"  came  the  surly 
answer. 

"  I'd  like  you  to  hear  it.  For  it's  a  queer 
sort  of  yarn,  and  has  to  do  with  frogs.  I'll  do 
the  talking,  and  listening's  easy  work." 

He  spat  upon  the  floor,  deliberately  crossed 
his  legs,  and  continued  in  his  abrupt  fashion  : 
"There  was  a  strange  murder  one  time,  in  a 
small  settlement — might  have  been  in  the  States, 
might  have  been  in  the  Dominion.  It  don't 
matter  which.  An  old  man  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed,  and  poison  was  suspected.  What's 
the  matter  with  you,  anyway  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  I've  got  rheumatism  down  my 
leg  and  it  catches  me  when  I  bend." 

"  As  I  was  saying,"  resumed  the  dull  voice, 
"  the  folks  reckoned    there  was  poison  in    the 


case,  so  the  Government  analyst  came  up  and 
set  to  work  making  an  examination.  Strychnine, 
he  said,  but  he  couldn't  make  dead  sure ;  so  he 
goes  off  to  the  swamp  and  catches  a  few  frogs. 
They're  making  quite  a  noise  outside  just 
now,  eh  ?  " 

The  door,  which  had  been  left  unsecured, 
blew  partly  open,  and  the  full  tide  of  the  frog 
chorus  swelled  into  the  hut.  Strang  sat 
motionless  upon  the  bed  watching  the  yellow 
lamp  glass.  Beads  of  moisture  stood  upon 
his  brow. 

His  visitor  had  taken  up  a  position  between 
him  and  the  door.     The  voice  continued — 

"  Well,  he  takes  the  croakers  back  with  him, 
and  what  do  you  reckon  he  does  ?  " 

His  jaws  worked  furiously  at  the  tobacco, 
while  Strang  in  a  hoarse  whisper  made  answer, 
"  I  don't  know.  What  sort  of  a  yarn  is  this, 
anyway  ?  " 

"This  scientific  chap  had  some  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  of  the  murdered  man,  and 
he  put  a  few  drops  into  the  frogs ;  presently 
they  flop,  kick  out  their  legs,  and  lie  dead. 
Looks  like  poison,  don't  it  ? " 

"I  reckon,"  the  other  stammered,  his  limbs 
trembling,  the  muscles  of  his  face  twitching 
violently. 

"  That's  the  story,"  said  the  stranger,  unmoved. 
"  It's  finished  now,  and  I'm  here  to  see  you." 

The  poisoner  nerved  himself  for  a  great 
effort.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  menacingly 
and  shouted  in  a  terrible  voice,  "What  for?" 
"  Because  you  and  I  were  at  school  together ; 
we've  ridden  across  prairie  and  walked  arm 
against  arm  before  to-day ;  we  were  good 
friends,  so  I've  come  to  see  you  again." 
"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  I've  been  away  some  years,  grown  a  beard, 
and  altered  quite  a  bit.  Still,  I  remember  you. 
John  Strang." 
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The  other  staggered  against  the  log  wall  as 
though  lightning  -  struck.  The  frogs  sang 
louder  than  ever.  But  there  were  other 
sound'?  upon  the  prairie  above,  sounds  which 
resembled  the  stamp  of  shod  hoofs  and  the 
rattle  of  spurs. 

"  Not — not  Sammy  Akehurst !  "  he  shrieked. 

The  stranger  sat  grimly,  only  his  jaws  moving. 
Presently  he  inclined  his  head  towards  the 
door  and  listened.  Then  he  remarked,  "That 
would  be  the  mounted  police,  I  reckon.  It's  a 
trick  of  theirs  making  arrests  by  night." 

Strang  leapt  forward.  "  Let  me  go  ! "  he  cried 
in  a  voice  which  broke  with  terror. 

For  the  first  time  the  stranger  rose  and 
placed  his  body  before  the  door. 

"They  shan't  have  you.  Jack.  You  can 
trust  an  old  friend's  word.  You  will  be  safely 
out  of  the  way  before  the  police  come.  I'll 
take  care  of  that.  But  before  I  let  you  go 
there's  just  a  little  word  I'd  fancy  speaking,  and 
it's  this.  About  half  an  hour  ago  I  was  holding 
a  bottle  in  my  hand.  There  was  nothing  re- 
markable about  the  bottle,  but  its  contents 
were  a  bit  curious.     They  belonged,  John,  to 


an  old  man  named  Jimmy  Akehurst.  And  they 
were  strong  enough  to  kill  frogs.  I  know  it, 
for  I  stood  by  and  watched.  It's  a  question 
how  that  poison  came  there.  I  guess  you 
couldn't  answer  it,  John  ?  " 

"  The  police  are  here ! "  screamed  the  wretched 
man. 

"They  haven't  come  through  the  bluff,  top 
of  the  hollow,  yet.  Still,  it's  time  for  us  to  part. 
Good-bye,  John." 

"  What  are  you  driving  at  ?  " 

"Only  this,"  shouted  the  stranger,  his  entire 
fury  bursting  forth  at  length  :  "  Sammy  Akehurst 
is  my  name,  and  Jimmy  Akehurst  was  my 
father." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  police  reached  the 
hut.  It  was  tenantless  and  apparently  empty. 
A  lamp  cast  sickly  yellow  rays  round  the  log 
walls,  and  at  length  revealed  to  searching  eyes 
a  dark  mass  upon  the  floor.  They  bent  to 
examine  it,  and  found  the  huddled  body  of  a 
man,  hot  with  perspiration,  but  lifeless. 

An  hour  later,  only  the  sharp  chirping  of  the 
frogs  broke  the  quiet  of  the  shadow-haunted 
hollow. 
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MR.    JEDISON'S    INVENTION. 

By  G.  B.  Burgin. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ABOUT  six  o'clock  one  evening,  Zenobia 
sat  in  her  luxurious  home  listening  to 
the  solemn  ticking  of  the  eight-day  clock. 
She  was  soulful  and  beautiful,  and  yearned 
with  a  wild  yearning  for  the  old  days  of 
romance,  when  heroes  proposed  to  heroines 
without  waiting  for  the  idle  formality  of  an 
introduction,  and  rode  over  anyone  who  pre- 
sumed to  bar  the  way  to  the  local  Gretna 
Green.  Alas  !  those  days  seemed  for  ever  fled, 
and  there  was  not  even  a  romantic  butcher-boy 
left  to  uphold  the  cause  of  true  chivalry.  All 
the  professions  were  played  out ;  no  one  had 
initiative  enough  to  play  in  anything  fresh. 
Even  authors  were  no  longer  allowed  to  write 
three-volume  novels. 

A  great  haze  overspread  the  land.  The 
police  and  postmen  were  clad  in  garments  of  a 
subfusk  hue.  Mirth,  light,  warmth,  colour,  had 
all  joined  the  things  that  are  no  more.  Every 
girl,  with  the  exception  of  Zenobia,  was  so 
occupied  in  earning  her  daily  bread  that  she 
had  little  time  wherein  to  indulge  a  fancy  for  the 
ideal.  The  world  was  painfully,  robustly  real. 
By  a  mere  accident  of  Fate,  Zenobia  was  wealthy, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  but  look  on  at  the  work- 
ers, although  she  would  rather  have  worked. 

She  sat  dreamily  gazing  into  the  fire  (no  one 
else  could  afford  to  do  it ;   it  was  one  of  the 


remaining  privileges  of  wealth),  and  wondered 
how  long  it  would  be  before  her  friend  Calista 
came  home.  Calista  was  one  of  the  many  who 
had  to  earn  their  bread.  They  had  been 
friends  from  childhood,  and  when  reverses 
came  upon  Calista's  people,  Zenobia  offered 
her  a  home.  In  the  daytime  Calista  worked, 
but  in  the  evening  Zenobia  clothed  her  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  and  treated  her  with 
passionate  devotion,  only  obscuring  the  de- 
votion by  an  occasional  touch  of  weak  selfish- 
ness. Calista  scorned  to  be  idle,  but  yielded 
to  her  friend's  whims,  and  led  a  dual  existence. 
AVhen  Calista  was  away  typewriting  in  the  City, 
Zenobia  sometimes  found  time  hang  heavy  on 
her  hands  in  consequence.  But  on  this  par- 
ticular evening,  Zenobia  knew,  thanks  to 
Calista,  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  revolu- 
tion in  her  somewhat  monotonous  days.  For 
some  time  past  it  had  been  widely  rumoured 
that  there  was  a  surprise  in  the  air  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  microbes  which  infested  the 
London  atmosphere.  This  surprise  was  to  be 
given  to  the  public  that  day.  By  a  recent 
enactment,  the  State  had  forbidden  the  printing 
of  any  new  books  for  five  years,  on  the  ground 
that  the  "  New  Platonists "  had  so  largely 
availed  themselves  of  the  antique  that  common 
respect  for  dead  and  gone  writers  demanded  a 
"close  season."  Of  course  the  New  Platonists 
resented  the  passing  of  such  an  enactment,  but 
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the  State  officials  replied  that  it  was  only  an 
instance  of  the  New  Platonism,  and  that  the 
New  Platonists  showed  a  lamentable  lack  of 
appreciation  at  being  hoist  with  their  own 
petard.  The  New  Platonists  not  having  a 
retort  ready,  were,  perforce,  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  this  odious  tyranny.  They  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  belief  that  of  the  making  of 
books  (especially  three-volume  ones)  there  was 
no  end,  and  were  proportionately  puzzled  that 
any  mere  body  of  men  should  presume  to  over- 
ride such  a  belief.  In  this  emergency  they 
called  in  the  eminent  electrician,  Mr.  Jedison, 
and  besought  him,  on  bended  knees,  to  come 
to  their  assistance ;  otherwise,  they  would  have 
no  opportunity  of  giving  wisdom  words  couched 
in  the  guise  of  humour. 

"  Give  me  half  an  hour  to  think  it  over,"  said 
the  great  man.  "  I've  invented  five  new  things 
this  morning,  and  I'm  a  bit  tired.  I'll  get  into 
a  hot  bath  and  think  it  over." 

The  deputation  gave  him  half  an  hour  in 
which  to  think  the  matter  over,  and  sat  on  the 
mat  outside  his  bathroom  door  as  the  great 
man  splashed  away  within  and  tickled  his 
spine  with  a  slight  electrical  current  to  stimu- 
late his  inventive  powers.  Presently  he  went 
down  to  his  workshop,  and  asked  them  to  give 
him  yet  another  half-hour.  When  the  addi- 
tional half-hour  had  elapsed,  they  found  him 
sitting  there  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
solved  a  trifling  problem.  A  phonograph  stood 
at  his  elbow.  Lying  beside  it  were  half  a  dozen 
wax  cylinders,  looking  somewhat  like  corpu- 
lent copper-sticks  or  French  rolls  without  any 
ends. 

"  I've  hit  upon  a  plan,"  said  Mr.  Jedison. 
"  I  nearly  cried  when  I  thought  of  the  loss 
v/hich  this  great  nation  would  experience  if  all 
of  you  gentlemen  had  to  keep  quiet  for  five 
years.     I've  sent  a  man   down  to  the  Patent 


Office   to   make   things    square,   and  when  he 
comes  back  I'll  explain." 

Presently  the  messenger  returned.  "Now, 
gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Jedison.  "I  think  we 
have  solved  the  difficulty."  He  took  up  a 
waxen  cylinder.  "  The  law  says  you're  not  to 
publish  books;  but  it  says  nothing  about 
talking  your  books  into  a  phonograph,  dupli- 
cating the  cylinders  (say  one  cylinder  to  each 
chapter),  and  starting  an  office  for  the  loan  of 
phonographs  and  cylinders.  Say  you  get  a 
hundred  thousand  subscribers  (you'll  have  a 
good  many  more  than  that)  at  a  pound  a  head 
per  annum — why,  there  you  are  ! " 

"But  I  don't  quite  understand,"  said  Mr. 
Wormwood  Scrubbs,  one  of  the  prominent 
leaders  of  the  new  movement. 

"  It  takes  a  serious  man  to  understand  a 
joke,"  said  Mr.  Jedison,  with  disgust  depicted 
on  his  expressive  features.  "  You  were  going 
to  give  to  the  world  a  new  book  called  Wagkts  of 
a  Wanderer,  weren't  you,  when  this  darned  law 
stepped  in  and  took  all  the  waggle  out  of  you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Wormwood  Scrubbs.  "The 
opening  chapter  is  rather  idyllic  and  romantic  ; 
the  humour  comes  later." 

"  Put  your  mouth  to  that  funnel  and  talk  into 
the  machine,"  said  Mr.  Jedison  peremptorily. 

Mr.  Wormwood  Scrubbs  did  so.  The  great 
inventor  turned  on  the  phonograph,  but  a  few 
discordant  squeaks  were  all  that  could  be 
heard. 

"It  won't  do,"  he  said.  "Part  of  my  pro- 
spectus is  that  people  shall  be  able  to  hear  the 
author's  own  voice ;  at  least,  I'll  tell  'em  so. 
But  if  authors  can't  elocute  or  put  any  expres- 
sion into  their  books,  I'll  have  to  get  someone 
to  do  it  for  them.  Bring  in  that  hard-up  actor, 
Mr.  Scalch," — to  his  assistant.  "  My  theory  is, 
gentlemen,  that  people  who  are  sick  and  ill,  or 
blind,  or  unable  to  read  for  any  reason,  shall 
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hear  you.  The  phonographs  can  stand  in  their 
sitting-rooms  or  bedrooms.  People  can  lie  in 
bed  and  have  a  chapter  reeled  off  to  them 
before  they  get  up  on  Sunday  mornings  if  they 
want  it.  Or  the  ladies  can  sit  round  the  fire 
after  supper  and  do  their  knitting  whilst  the 
phonograph  gives  'em  a  chapter  of  Waglets  of 
a  Wanderer.     You  catch  on  ?  " 

The}'  caught  on — like  drowning  mariners  to 
a  straw.  "  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Wormwood 
Scrubbs.  "You  get  an  actor  to  read  from  our 
'copy'  and  then  talk  it  into  the  phonograph. 
People  who  want  to  hear  me  will  think  it  me." 

"  Precisely." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Wormwood  Scrubbs. 
"What  is  my  gain  is  their  loss.  Every  turn 
has  his  worm.  Fetch  on  this  theatrical  worm, 
and  give  him  a  turn.  It  is  only  the  unexpected 
which  may  be  relied  upon.  The  hen  that  lays 
eggs  beneath  the  market  price  is  " 

Mr.  Jedison  suddenly  pressed  a  button  and 
stopped  the  flood  of  Mr.  Wormwood  Scrubbs's 
eloquence  That  gentleman  remained  rooted 
to  the  floor  with  protruded  tongue  and  up- 
standing hair.  "You  just  dry  up  till  I  want 
you,"  said  Mr.  Jedison.  "  If  I  can't  do  the 
talking  in  my  own  shop,  where  am  I  ?  I'll 
turn  you  upside  down  like  those  proverbs,  if 
you  don't  keep  quiet." 

He  touched  another  button,  and  Mr.  Worm- 
wood Scrubbs's  hair  resumed  its  natural  aspect 
of  soda-water  bottle  wires  in  repose. 

"  We  shall  not  only  rake  in  the  dollars,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Jedison,  "  but  become  philanthropists 
as  well.  The  weary  mother  unable  to  sleep 
will  turn  on  the  phonograph  and  talk  down  the 
baby  with  it;  the  miserly  husband  who  has 
declined  to  purchase  his  wife  a  new  dress  will 
wake  up  in  the  night  and  hear  mysterious 
voices  telling  a  pathetic  love  story,  which  will 
at  once  unloosen  his  purse-strings;  the  young 


man  about  town  can  have  all  the  wild  excite- 
ment of  a  run  round  without  any  of  the 
expense  as  he  listens  to  some  of  you  gentlemen 
recounting  your  experiences  in  phonographic 
form  ;  the  young  lady  who  loves  corsairs  can 
sit  up  palpitating  in  the  dead  of  night  and  hear 
the  fervent  accents  of  my  actor  entreating  her 
to  fly,  and  scarcely  repress  a  blush,  even  in  the 
darkness,  at  the  novelty  of  the  situation.  In 
short,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Jedison,  with  an 
inspired  outburst,  "your  fortunes  are  made  as 
well  as  mine,  if  only  INIr.  Fitzallen  of  the 
Haymarket  Theatre  does  his  duly.  Come 
in,  Mr.  Fitzallen." 

"'Tis  well,  minion,  I  enter,"  said  a  rich, 
mellow  voice,  as  Mr.  Fitzallen.  a  handsome  but 
dubiously  attired  young  fellow  of  five-and- 
twenty,  strode  in.  "  Touch  not  a  hair  upon 
mine  head,  or-r-r  ye  shall  answer  for  it.  Speak, 
knaves.     What  would  ye?" 

"That's  the  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Jedison,  in 
ecstasy.  "He  can  go  on  like  that  all  day. 
Just  as  easy  as  we  do  in  our  commonplace  way. 
But  the  tiresome  part  of  it  is,  you  have  to  talk 
back  to  him  in  his  own  lingo.  This  sort  of 
thing " ;  and  he  turned  to  Mr.  Fitzallen. 
"What  ho,  minion,  be  seated." 

"'Tis  well,"  said  Mr.  Fitzallen,  striding 
slowly  forward.  "  We  will  repose  ourselves. 
Brother  of  America,  what  means  this  hasty 
summons?  We  did  but  snatch  a  little  light 
refreshment  at  yonder  hostelry,  when  zounds, 
good  brother,  we  are  haled  into  this  infamous 
den  to  consort  with  strange  varlets,  rusty  rogues, 
and  Grub  Street  denizens,  whose  hangdog  looks 
betray  their  calling.  Again  I  say,  what  would 
ye  ?     Speak  !  " 

"Ain't  it  beautiful?"  asked  Mr.  Jedison 
admiringly.  "Brother  of  whatever  you  call 
yourself,  Just  sit  down  and  bring  your  powerful 
mind  to  bear  on  what  I  want  vou  to  do." 
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Mr.  Fitzallen  made  three  steps  forward, 
waved  his  right  hand  in  an  unutterably  regal 
way,  and  sat  down  with  all  the  elaborate  care- 
fulness of  a  monarch  accustomed  to  elusive 
pasteboard  thrones. 

After  one  or  two  preliminary  rehearsals,  Mr. 
Fitzallen  grasped  what  was  required  of  him.  It 
took  some  time,  however,  to  overcome  his 
tendency  to  stage  gesticulation.  In  the  middle 
of  an  impassioned  sentence  he  would  get  up 
and  rush  away  from  the  phonograph,  in  order 
to  kneel  at  imaginary  footlights.  This,  of 
course,  ruined  the  cylinder,  and  so  incensed 
Mr.  Jedison  that  he  with  difficulty  prevented 
himself  from  turning  on  a  tremendous  electrical 
current  and  electrocuting  the  actor  on  the  spot. 
Only  a  timely  recollection  of  the  cost  of  an 
English  funeral  stayed  his  hand.  But  at  length 
the  first  cylinder  was  filled  up  without  any  mis- 
takes. Fitzallen  had  a  magnificent  voice,  full, 
rich,  resonant,  and  wonderfully  well  modulated. 
His  rendering  of  Mr.  Wormwood  Scrubbs's 
somewhat  acidulated  love  passages  invested 
them  with  a  tremendous  earnestness.  When 
he  had  finished,  ]\Ir.  Jedison  patted  him 
approvingly  on  the  back.  "  Call  for  what  you 
like,"  he  said  genially.  "You've  done  it  this 
time.  You'll  make  more  money  in  a  day 
with  me  than  you've  done  during  the  past 
year." 

Mr.  Fitzallen  was  not  to  be  deprived  of  a 
theatrical  exit.  "Your  ducats  shall  not  make 
me  crush  a  cup  of  sack  with  you,"  he  said 
magnificently  :  "  '  I  will  talk  with  you,  walk  with 
you,  and  so  following  ;  but  I  will  not  eat  with 
you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you.' 
Far-r-rewell ! " 

"Now  for  a  paragraph  in  the  evening 
papers,"  said  Mr.  Jedison  briskly.  "This  day 
week  we'll  have  the  phonographs  all  over 
London." 


CHAPTER   II. 

Thus  it  was  that  Zenobia,  waiting  expectantly 
for  Calista,  looked  up  from  the  fire  with  an 
eager  rapture  as  the  latter  came  in  on  this  par- 
ticular evening  and  deposited  several  long  rolls 
on  the  table.  "You've  brought  them?"  she 
asked.     "  Oh-h,  Cahsta  ! " 

Calista's    pretty    face    was    slightly    ruffled. 

"  Yes,  I've  brought  them,"  she  said  ;  "  but '' 

and  she  blushed.  "  There  was  such  a  crush 
round  Mr.  Jedison's  office  that  the  soldiers  on 
guard  would  only  let  very  influential  people 
through  to  get  their  cylinders,  and  I  had 
to  " She  stopped  and  blushed  again. 

"Well.?'"  asked  Zenobia,  fumbling  with  the 
strings  of  the  parcel.  "  Well  ?  What  did  you 
have  to  do  ? " 

"  I — I — I  bribed  the  officer,"  said  Calista. 

"How?"  asked  Zenobia,  coming  round  to 
the  table  and  looking  at  her  friend  in  astonish- 
ment. 

'•'The  officer  on  duty  said  if  I'd  give  him  a 
kiss  he'd  let  me  through  first  of  all,  and  I — I 
wanted  not  to  disappoint  you  so  badly  that 
I" 

Zenobia's  eyes  danced  with  fun.  "I  have 
often  wondered,"  she  said  demurely,  "  where 
the  point  came  in  about  the  stories  of  military 
moustaches  in  old  novels." 

"  One  end  came  in  my  mouth,"  naively  said 
Calista,  "  and  it  was  waxed.  He  took  me  up 
on  his  stirrup  to  kiss  me,  and  the  crowd 
cheered.  When  I  had  recovered  from  my  con- 
fusion, the  officer  dropped  me  lightly  inside  the 
cord,  and  said  he'd  stay  there  for  a  week  with- 
out moving  if  I  came  to  change  the  cylinders 
every  day.  His  cuirass  and  his  manners  were 
so  polished." 

"  And  then  ?  " 

"  I   went  inside  and   asked  for  Mr.   Worm- 
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wood  Scrubbs's  cylinders.  A  handsome  young 
fellow  came  forward  and  said,  '  What  wouldst 
thou,  maiden  ?  '  and  I  said  I  '  wouldst '  have  the 
cylinders.  He  said,  '  'Tis  well,  we  do  present 
thee  with  our  royal  gift.  Pay  homage  in  the 
shape  of  ducats  to  yonder  minion  with  a  quill.' 
So  I  ducated  the  'minion  with  a  quill'  and 
came  away.  Here's  the  receipt  for  the  money. 
He  had  the  most  exquisite  eyes,  and  hair,  and 
moustache." 

"The  minion  with  the  quill  ?  " 
"  No ;  the  handsome  man.  I'm  sure  he  is 
an  actor  as  well  as  author,  for  he  told  me  in 
confidence,  '  It  is  our  royal  pleasure  to  disport 
ourselves  upon  the  stage  to-night  with  our  good 
lieges  of  the  Haymarket ' ;  and  he's  given  me  a 
pass  for  two.  Now,  here's  a  cylinder.  In  a 
moment  you'll  hear  his  lovely  voice,  for  I'm 
sure  he's  Mr.  ^Wormwood  Scrubbs  himself. 
Oh-h-h  !  he's  a  delicious  man.     Listen." 

From  out  the  phonograph,  after  a  little  pre- 
liminary clicking,  came  the  sound  of  a  full,  rich, 
tender  voice,  telling  of  babbling  streams  ami 
singing  birds,  of  how  a  man  and  maiden  walked 
in  the  sweet  days  of  old  till  Love  grew  from  out 
their  pleasant  converse  as  they  strolled  amid 
the  waving  wheat.  And  presently  the  girl's 
voice,  low  and  gentle  in  its  tones,  took  up  the 
story  of  her  doubts  and  fears,  her  watching 
when  he  came  not,  her  maiden  shame  to  think 
her  heart  was  won,  until  for  very  joy  of  Love 
the  universe  became  transformed,  its  blessed- 
ness gathered  and  grew  within  her  heart  and 
centred  in  him  ;  he  was  her  all,  her  joy,  her 
life,  her  lover,  lord,  and  friend.  And  he  spake 
in  reply  with  angel  tongue  of  the  fair  fulness 
and  content  of  Love,  its  gentle  ways  and  golden 
guard  against  the  sorrows  of  the  world.  Then 
as  the  two  girls  listened  came  a  momentary 
pause  ere  the  tale  was  done.  But,  strange  to 
say,  the  voice  which  took  up  the  tale  did  not 


tell   of  love   but   rather  of  disappointed  hopes 
and  ambitions.     "  Know  ye  who  listen,"  it  said, 
"  I  am  an  actor — a  poor  drudge  strutting  his 
little    hour    upon    the   stage.     A   disappointed 
man  who  plays  but  minor  parts — a  man  with 
bursting  heart  which  starves  for  sympathy — a 
lonely  man  who  cannot  be  natural  an'  he  will. 
I  have  talked  the  person  Scrubbs's  story  into 
this  metallic  machine,  giving  it  all  the  sweetness 
and  pathos  of  imaginary  love ;  I  have  walked 
with   his   man   and   maid,    wooed    with    them, 
loved  them,  and  now  that  the  others  have  left 
me  alone  here  I  am  tricking  the  men  who  hired 
my  voice  to  give  a  semblance  of  reality  to  their 
puppets.     All  the  other  cylinders  will  be  per- 
fect.    This  alone  I  send  forth  into  the  world  in 
quest    of  some    lonely  heart   which    may  pity 
mine.     After  the  idyllic  love  scene  in  this  first 
chapter  comes  a  cynical  revulsion — a  play  upon 
hearts — a  mockery  and  jesting  at  love,  seasoned 
with  pungent  gibes  and  jeers  and  merry  quips 
at  the  poor  moulting  god  whose  wings  no  longer 
bear  him  skyward.     And  the  world  will  take  its 
cue  from  this,  mock  on,  and  bedrabble  in  the 
dust  all  that  is  pure  and  noble  and  sweet.     Fair 
maidens  will  sell  themselves  to  men  for  money 
— and  laugh  at  love  ;  men  will  marry  maids  they 
love  not — and  laugh  at  love ;  and  over  all  will 
be  this  poor  pretence  of  mirth,  this  sneering  at 
the  happy  holiness  of  that  which  alone  makes 
life  worth  living.     And  I,  the  jester  of  an  idle 
day,  am  moved  to  murmur  in  some  maiden's 
ear   this   momentary   impulse   ere    I   join    my 
fellow-men  and  become  as  they  are.     Even  an 
actor  can  be  natural  sometimes,  however  fast 
he  may  be  bound  with  the  withes  of  custom 
and  steeped   in  stilted  tradition.     This  man's 
story   has   awakened    in    me   long    slumbering 
thoughts.     I   see  myself  the  poor  player  pre- 
senting mere  puppets  to  the  world,  and  all  the 
while   the   passion   that   I   feel   for  some   fair 
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unknown  maid  must  be  stifled  and  die.  Die 
ere  it  be  spoken,  and  only  the  ghost  of  it  come 
between  me  and  the  "/orld  with  its  lavender 
faint  sweetness  of  what  life  should  be  could  I 
but  step  down  from  this  false  environment 
and  love.  Love,  not  with  the  pasteboard 
passion  of  a  mime ;  not  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  looks  at  his  own  manufactured  senti- 
ment and  knows  it  to  be  false ;  but  with  the 
real  earnest  heart  of  one  who,  failing  in  his 
quest  after  unworthy  things,  seeks  his  own 
redemption  in  the  sweet  eyes  of  a  girl — sees 
mirrored  there  his  fairest  and  fondest  hopes 
and  ambitions — sees  in  her  pure  soul  the  way 
to  that  heaven  which  opens  even  for  a  poor 
unrequited  drudge  who  struts  and  mouths  his 
little  hour,  then  sinks  to  darkness  and  despair 
within  his  bitter  garret.  And  ye  who  hear  this 
message,  if  ye  understand  not  pass  it  by  in 
silence.  Attribute  it  to  a  disappointed  man 
who  would  fain  breathe  to  the  world  there  is 
yet  something  immortal  within  him  which  he 
is  loth  to  let  die.  But  if,  fair  maid,  sweet 
unknown  nymph  of  manhood's  dreams,  ye  hear 
these  words  of  mine,  remember  there  be 
many  who,  like  myself,  mock  at  all  that  is  holy 
and  pure  and  good,  and  yet,  in  their  inmost 
hearts,  are  ready  to  cast  aside  the  world  and 
soar  at  the  touch  of  thy  gentle  hand  to  that 
spiritual  life  which  is  now  almost  dead  within 
us.  I  speak  as  a  man  speaks  to  his  inmost 
soul,  with  all  disfiguring  wrappings  torn  aside. 
And  now,  back  to  the  world  again,  its  ignoble 
drudgery,  its  hollow  aims,  its  truckUng  to  the 
great  and  proud  of  purse.  To  this  waxen  tomb 
I  commit  the  soul  of  myself — my  better  self; 
and  leave  it  there  to  touch  and  tinge  some 
maiden  dream  of  what  men  might  be  if  all 
women  were  but  sweet  and  true,  nor  sought  to 
mould  men  to  their  idle  whims,  break  hearts, 
and  lust  for  conquest  still.     Lie  softly,  shrined 


soul,  within  thy  grave.  Lie  softly  there  until 
some  maiden's  tears  shall  wake  thee  yet  again 
and  " 

The  machine  gave  a  final  click.  Zenobia's 
cheek  paled. 

"  He  has  given  me  a  mission,"  she  said.  •'  I 
will  find  him  out,  and  teach  him  how  to  live, 
and,  in  teaching,  learn  how  to  live  myself" 

She  moved  down  the  room  with  feverish 
haste. 

"Come,  Calista,"  she  said.  "Come.  The 
theatre  will  be  open  soon.     Come  ! " 

Calista  looked  after  her  curiously,  and  smiled. 
She  was  accustomed  to  give  up  things  for 
Zenobia's  sake.  What  mattered  one  poor  little 
dream  which  had  scarcely  formed  in  her  own 
heart  ?  She  laid  her  hand  upon  the  waxen 
cylinder  with  a  gesture  of  renunciation,  and 
followed  Zenobia,  who  was  already  in  the  hall 
and  calling  for  her  carriage. 


CHAPTER  HL 

Zenobia  and  Calista  came  back  from  their 
hurried  search  after  the  unknown  filled  with 
disappointment.  They  were  unable  to  "place" 
the  actor  who  had  poured  out  his  soul  to  them 
through  the  medium  of  the  phonograph. 
Calista  thought  he  was  the  ghost,  whilst  Zenobia 
felt  equally  certain  that  the  unknown  enacted 
the  part  of  Laertes,  although  the  voice  of 
Laertes  was  much  thinner  and  less  expressive. 
Consequently,  they  returned  from  their  quest 
feeling  rather  foolish.  Zenobia  did  not  often 
abandon  herself  to  an  impulse,  but  when  she 
did  it  always  irritated  her  to  find  that  nothing 
came  of  it.  She  was  not  at  all  analytical  or 
introspective,  but,  for  a  moment,  paused  to  ask 
herself  what   she  would   have   done   had   she 
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actually  identified  the  materialised  voice.  Then 
something  else  happened,  and  she  forgot  all 
about  it.  The  Honourable  Herbert  Vane  pro- 
posed to  her  for  the  fifth  time,  and  was  again 
rejected.  Practice  was  making  him  quite 
fluent.  Every  time  Zenobia  rejected  him  he 
felt  more  hopeful. 

Calista  meantime  did  not  forget.  Her  great 
source  of  anxiety  was  as  to  whether  the  man  in 
the  phonograph  office  had  seen  the  officer  kiss 
her.  If  he  had,  she  felt  that  a  meeting  would 
be  undesirable ;  if  he  had  not,  so  much  the 
better.  Perhaps  Zenobia  would  forget  all  about 
the  materialised  voice,  and  there  would  be  no 
need  for  self-sacrifice. 

About  a  month  after  their  visit  to  the 
theatre,  Zenobia  insisted  on  making  Calista 
accept  a  new  dress  for  her  forthcoming  "  At 
Home."  It  was  a  lovely  costume,  but  Calista 
did  not  want  to  wear  it.  She  was  a  proud  girl, 
and  fancied  that  old  Mrs.  Murchison,  Zenobia's 
companion,  regarded  her  as  a  beggar,  a  sponger 
on  the  bounty  of  others.  Calista  inwardly 
determined  to  cut  herself  free  from  Zenobia 
and  take  a  couple  of  rooms  in  the  Aspramonte 
Mansions,  at  the  corner  of  the  Gray's  Inn 
Road.  For  the  moderate  sum  of  eight  shillings 
and  sixpence  a  week,  she  could  assert  her  inde- 
pendence and  wear  what  she  liked.  She  tear- 
fully broached  her  decision  to  Zenobia,  who 
did  not  like  it  at  all.  "  What  do  you  want  to 
go  to  the  Gray's  Inn  Road  for  ?  "  asked  Zenobia. 
"Is  it  to  study  the  picturesque  in  the  shape  of 
the  Holborn  Town  Hall  ?  or  is  it  because  of 
Mrs.  Murchison  ?  " 

Calista  Yeomans  raised  her  truthful  blue  eyes 
to  the  dark  orbs  of  Zenobia.  "  Yes,"  she  said, 
"it  is  on  account  of  Mrs.  Murchison.  She 
freezes  me." 

"Then  I  will  come  too,"  said  Zenobia. 
"We  will  flee  from  Mrs.  Murchison  together. 


She  is  an  ambulatory  ice,  and  her  proper  place 
is  in  a  refrigerator  where  she  could  help  to  keep 
things  cool.  She  could  not  climb  the  stairs  at 
Aspramonte  Mansions  without  having  a  fit  or 
melting  on  the  way  up.  Meantime,  let  us  get 
ready  for  the  'At  Home,'  and  forget  all  about 
her." 

But  they  were  not  destined  to  go  to  Aspra- 
monte Mansions  after  all,  for  when  the  "At 
Home "  day  arrived,  it  also  brought  Mr.  Fitz- 
allen  with  it  in  the  wake  of  the  Honourable 
Herbert  Vane,  who  had  written  a  play,  and  was 
mad  to  get  it  acted. 

The  Honourable  Herbert  was  a  tall,  fair 
young  fellow,  with  golden  moustache  and 
brown  eyes.  A  fortnight  in  his  society  had 
considerably  modified  Fitzallen's  manner.  He 
no  longer  talked  bad  blank  verse,  but,  clothed 
in  artistic  garments,  struck  an  attitude  in  a 
corner  and  looked  out  upon  society  with  languid 
indifference.  He  was  getting  ten  guineas 
a  morning  from  Mr.  Jedison,  and  had  also 
obtained  an  engagement  at  the  Lyceum, 
owing  to  the  magnificent  development  which 
the  constant  talking  into  phonographs  gave 
his  voice.  He  did  not  flirt,  but  stood  aside 
at  festive  gatherings,  and  wondered,  with 
a  strong  feeling  of  shame,  whether  his  mad 
utterances  into  that  first  phonograph  would  ever 
come  home  to  him.  Had  he  not  really  sent 
forth  a  proposal  to  some  girl,  to  which  he  had 
not  yet  received  an  answer;  and  was  he  not 
bound  in  honour  to  refrain  from  falling  in  love 
until  he  did  obtain  some  response  to  his 
message  ?  It  was  only  a  question  of  time  before 
someone  recognised  his  voice.  Such  a  message 
was  difficult  to  answer,  but  every  passing  day 
brought  with  it  the  conviction  that  sooner  or 
later  he  would  receive  a  reply  of  some 
kind. 

On  this  particular  evening  he  left  the  Lyceum 
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early,  and  reached  Zenobia's  house  about 
eleven.  Zenobia  did  not  interest  him  parti- 
cularly. She  was  tall,  dark,  handsome,  magni- 
ficently dressed,  but  without  much  personal 
magnetism.  Directly  he  saw  Calista,  however, 
he  began  to  feel  vaguely  that  he  had  met  her 
somewhere  before,  or  seen  someone  very  like 
her.  "Have  you  a  double  going  about?"  he 
asked,  after  having  been  formally  introduced. 
He  had  only  bowed  to  Zenobia  without  uttering 
a  word.  Consequently,  she  did  not  recall  the 
phonograph  incident  in  the  least. 

Calista  looked  up  with  sudden  candid  sur- 
prise. She  felt  even  her  shoulders  blushing 
pink.  "  Were  you  the  ghost  ?  "  she  asked  im- 
pulsively. 

Stage  training  enabled  him  to  restrain  his 
bewilderment.  "  May  I  come  into  this  corner  ?  " 
he  inquired.  "  It  seems  to  me  we  have  met 
under  different  circumstances,  have  we 
not?" 

"  Very,"  she  said.  "  I  was  in  my  working 
dress.  You  gave  me  two  tickets  for  the  Hay- 
market.  Were  you  Laertes  or  the  ghost  ?  I 
said  you  were  the  ghost." 

"  I  was  the  ghost,"  he  smiled.  "  Is  it  per- 
mitted me  to  inquire  what  you  mean  by  work- 
ing dress  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  I  am  a  poor  typewriting  girl. 
My  friend  Zenobia  insists  on  decking  me  out 
like  this  after  my  day's  work.  But " — and  she 
looked  somewhat  wearily  round — "  I  have  no 
place  with  these  people.  They  talk  an  alien 
tongue  to  mine.  I  don't  sympathise  with  them. 
If  they  knew  me  for  what  I  am,  they  would 
despise  me." 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  I  understand.  You  know 
my  secret  also." 

"Yes,"  she  said  simply;  "you  mean  the 
cylinder?" 

Fitzallen  looked  confused.     "  Did  you — that 


— do  you — kno7V — what  I  did  ?  Did  you  get 
the  personal  cylinder?" 

"Ye-es;  we  both  got  it." 

"  But  I  must  have  given  it  to  yote,  since  you 
fetched  it  away  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Then  your  friend  has  no  part  in  it  ?  " 

"  It  interested  her  greatly.  We  both  went  to 
the  theatre  that  evening." 

"  But  your  friend  " He  was  just  about  to 

say  that  Zenobia  did  not  interest  him,  when 
that  young  lady  came  up  to  him  with  a  smile. 
"  It  is  the  romantic  voice  from  the  wilderness, 
Calista,"  she  said.  "  I  heard  it  as  I  passed  you 
just  now,  but  neither  of  you  noticed  me." 

Her  companion,  the  Honourable  Herbert, 
smiled  vaguely  as  he  pulled  his  moustache. 
"Fitzallen  is  a  mysterious  being,"  he  said,  "I 
give  you  my  word.  He  likes  to  produce  effects 
— unrehearsed  ones." 

"  Like  those  we  may  expect  when  your  play 
comes  out,"  said  Fitzallen  drily. 

"  Oh,  come  now,"  said  the  Honourable 
Herbert.  "  Come  now,  I  don't  deserve  that. 
Really  ! " 

He  smiled  again  as  if  he  could  stand  being 
chaffed  about  the  play  provided  it  saw  the  light 
somewhere.  Then  Zenobia  moved  on,  and  he 
followed  joyaisly  after. 

Zenobia,  n  oving  away,  flashed  a  glance  at 
Calista  which  raid  plainly,  "  I  don't  want  him ; 
he  is  yours." 

When  everyone  had  departed,  Zenobia  came 
into  Calista's  room  and  sat  down  in  a  cosy 
chair.  "  Now,  dear,  I  want  to  talk,"  she  said. 
"  I  am  going  to  be  married." 

"Married?     Oh,  Zenobia  !  " 

"Yes,  to  Herbert  Vane.  This  is  the  sixth 
time  he  has  proposed  to  me,  and  I  knew  that 
if  I  did  not  accept  him  I  should  fall  in  love 
with  that  other  man." 
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"  What  other  man  ?  " 

"  The  Wandering  Voice.  I'm  such  a  selfish 
wretch,  Calista,  but  he's  evidently  in  love  with 
you,  and  you  would  want  to  give  him  up  to  me, 
or  some  nonsense  of  that  sort,  if  I  hadn't  made 
up  my  mind  at  once.  Herbert  is  going  to  take 
a  theatre  to  bring  out  his  own  play,  and  make 
the  Wandering  Voice  his  manager.  He  says 
he  wants  me  to  comfort  him  when  the  press 
notices  come  out  the  next  morning.  We 
settled  it  all  in  ten  minutes.  Congratulate  me, 
dear." 

"  How  can  I  ? "  asked  Calista.  "  How  do 
you — why  ?  " 

Zenobia  rose  and  looked  thoughtfully  at 
Calista.  "Oh,  my  dear,  I'm  a  selfish  wretch," 
she  said;  "and  the  only  luxury  I  have 
never  tasted  in  my  life  is  that  of  self-abnega- 


tion; so  I  thought  I  had  better  begin  at 
once." 

"But" 

" '  But  me  no  buts.'  You  told  me  the  other 
day  you  would  die  of  shame  if  you  thought 
that  handsome  man  had  seen  the  officer  kiss 
you.  I  knew  that  you  were  in  love  with  the 
other,  for  no  girl  in  her  senses  would  object  to 
being  kissed  by  a  handsome  wretch  in  the 
Guards.  Mr.  Fitzallen  never  even  looked  at 
me  once  after  he  caught  sight  of  you.  Good- 
night, dear." 

She  kissed  Calista  affectionately  and  went 
back  to  her  own  room. 

Calista  stood  looking  into  the  fire,  her  head 
bent  slightly  forward  as  if  listening  to  some- 
thing. Then  she  took  up  the  long  waxen 
phonograph  cylinder  and  kissed  it  tenderly. 


Jones  to  neia  sei~vant  ivhom  he  has  sent  out  for  haddock,  the  largest  she  can  get  for  the  money.  — "  Great  Scot  ! 

what's  that?" 
Ne-w  Servant. —'^  It  s  h  se'npenny  one,  but  I  got  it  for  fourpence,  'cos  it  worn't  quite  fresh. 
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IT     MUST     HAVE     BEEN     AWFUL. 

Mj-s.  Baggs  {after  1-eceivmg  tornado  of  abuse  from  over  the  road). — "Well,   I  NEVER  'eard  sich  langwidge 

I.N    all    my   life.         I    NEVER    WAS   CALLED    SICH    NAMES    BEFORE.        EvEN    MV    OWN    'USBAND    DOESN'T 
CALL   ME   SICH    NAMES." 

36 


'Oh  !    SMILE    UPON    MY    SUIT." 
I    DO,    I    DO.       I   can't    HPXr    IT." 
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By   J.   C.    HiGGlNBOTHAM. 


been  in  hot  water- 
week,    and    have 
seclusion    of  my 
as  Pater  puts  it. 


MASTER  ARCHIBALD  PILLINPORT, 
Manor   House,  Eastney,  Hants,  to  his 
friend,    Jack     Thomasson,    Woodbery, 
Gloucester : — 

Dear  old  Jack, — It's  all  U  P.  There's  not 
a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  my  coming,  and  I  could 
not  write  before.  The  truth  is,  old  boy,  I've 
-boiling  hot,  in  fact — this  last 
been  "  meditating  in  the 
room  over  my  enormities," 
You  know  what  a  dab  hand 
he  is  at  long  words.  Swallowed  a  Johnson's 
Dictionary  when  he  was  young,  as  that  corner- 
man said. 

But  oh,  my  boy,  I've  had  lots  of  fun. 
Lots !  It  wouldn't  have  been  dear  at  twice 
the  price.  Flabby  Paul  helped  me — he  was 
here  for  Christmas  with  his  governor.  Of 
course  he  got  off,  as  he  was  a  guest ;  I  was 
offered  up  as  a  sacrifice. 

It  was  this  way.  Colonel  Tierney,  who  is 
as  fond  of  playthings  as  a  baby,  brought  a 
phonograph  with  him  to  amuse  us.  It  was 
fine  fun  on  Christmas  Eve  listening  to  that 
thing  talking  your  words  back.  It's  one  of 
the  machines  you  talk  in,  you  know,  and  a 
needle  scratches  some  wax,  and  when  you 
want  it  to  talk  the  wax  scratches  the  needle, 
or  something.  It's  all  right  when  you've  got  the 
hang  of  the  thing ;  but  I  can't  stop  to  explain. 


New  Year's  Day,  Pat.  gave  a  grand  ball, 
because  he's  the  Master  of  the  Hunt,  and  as 
Pat.  always  does  things  in  great  style  everybody 
wanted  to  be  there.  For  three  days  there  was 
nothing  done  but  getting  ready ;  everybody 
was  running  about,  dumping  things  down  to 
pick  'em  up  again  and  put  'em  down  somewhere 
else.  We  had  a  chef  down  from  town,  and  I 
got  on  the  right  side  of  him  with  a  small  tip 
and  a  few  of  Pater's  pet  cigars, — seven  pound 
ten  the  hundred, — and  he  let  me  help  him. 

My  eye,  the  things  he  let  me  taste  of!  It 
made  me  wish  I  was  made  of  indiarubber 
inside.  He  was  a  jolly  chap,  and  we  got  on 
prime  ;  but  the  Mater  caught  me  down  there, 
and  put  a  stopper  on  it. 

Well,  on  the  morning  of  the  ball  I  had  a 
grand  idea,  my  boy — a  really  genuine,  first-class 
idea.  Flabby  Paul  said  it  was  splendid,  and 
he  knows  a  little  thing  or  two  in  larks,  I  can  tell 
you.  I  went  up  to  Colonel  Tierney's  room  and 
borrowed  his  phonograph,  just  for  the  one 
night  only.  Flabby  Paul  came  to  my  den 
and  helped  me  to  put  it  ready  for  work. 
It  ain't  much  trouble  when  you've  got  the  hang 
of  it.  Just  before  the  ball  began  we  hid  it 
behind  the  ferns  in  the  conservatory,  just  where 
the  seats  are.  It  makes  a  bit  of  a  hum,  but  ii 
anybody  heard  it  they'd  think  it  was  the  hot- 
water  pipes  or  something.  See  the  point  of  the 
thing,  old  man  ?  Oh,  you  should  have  been  there ! 
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You  could  tell  from  the  Mater's  face  that 
the  ball  was  a  stunning  success.  Everybody, 
nearly,  turned  up ;  and  best  of  all,  the  great 
Duke  came  up  from  Portsmouth.  I  didn't  enjoy 
the  ball  itself  very  much,  for  Maud  Sickert  had 
a  cold  and  couldn't  come  (I  fancy  I  mentioned 
to  you  that  I  am  rather  gone  in  that  quarter), 
and  so  I  had  no  need  to  watch  that  ass.  Captain 
Widmere,  who  is  always  hanging  round  her. 
She  doesn't  care  a  rap  for  him,  anybody  can 
see,  and  if  her  father  weren't  such  a  confounded 
old  Radical  I  might  do  worse. 

I  was  pretty  busy  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
conservatory  and  the  supper-room,  but  all  went 
serenely.  The  supper  was  prime,  my  boy, 
and  made  up  a  little  for  Maud's  absence. 
Flabby  and  I  were  ordered  off  to  bed 
about  three,  but  I  went  to  sleep  with  my 
foot  out  of  bed.  It's  a  capital  dodge  in  winter 
for  wakening  you  up,  if  you're  a  heavy  sleeper. 

About  six  I  crept  down,  and  nearly  got 
caught.  Pat.  and  Mat.  were  not  gone  to  bed, 
and  I  had  to  creep  under  the  staircase  till  they 
were  gone.  It  was  no  joke,  my  boy,  standing 
there  with  nothing  but  a  night-shirt  on,  but  I  was 
suffering  in  the  cause  of  Science.  At  last  I  got  it, 
and  took  it  to  my  room  and  hid  it.  All  was 
serene  if  the  Colonel  didn't  take  it  into  his  head 
to  look  at  his  plaything  before  I  could  get  it  back. 

Flabby  Paul  came  up  to  my  den,  and  we 
set  it  going  to  see  if  it  would  talk  all  right. 
My  dear  son  !  it  was  prime.  I've  never  been 
as  near  having  a  fit  in  my  life.  Wouldn't 
there  be  a  tea-fight  when  it  began  to  tell  its 
little  tales  in  the  drawing-room  ?  You  bet ! 
Flabby  fixed  the  thing  to  start  right,  and 
when  the  Colonel  went  out  I  popped  the 
thing  back  into  his  room.     My  boy  ! 

After  dinner  that  evening  the  Mater  said, 
"  Oh,  my  dear  Colonel,  would  you  mind 
bringing    down     that     delightful     phonograph 


of  yours  ?  We  were  so  entertained  the  other 
evening,  and  Miss  Sellet  here  is  dying  to  hear 
the  marvel." 

"  Delighted,  I  am  sure,"  the  Colonel  growled. 
(He  always  speaks  as  if  he  were  in  a  beast  of  a 
temper.)  He  went  off  to  get  it,  as  smart  as  a 
young  colt,  for  Miss  Sellet  is  a  toast  among  the 
men,  and  rich  enough  to  feed  on  sovereigns  if 
she  liked.  I  don't  see  myself  what  there  is  to 
admire  in  her,  though, — Maud  is  far  handsomer, 
with  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair ;  Miss  Sellet  is 
a  detestably  dark  girl. 

When  the  Colonel  went  out  I  was  afraid  to 
look  at  Flabby,  and  I  had  to  cough  and  cough, 
till  the  Mater  got  in  a  regular  stew.  The 
Colonel  brought  it  to  the  table,  and  began  to 
explain  the  hang  of  the  thing  to  Miss  Sellet. 
She  kept  saying,  " How  z'^ry  interesting,  Colonel ! 
How  lucid  your  explanations  are  !  Yes,  I  under- 
stand perfectly."  If  she  did,  she's  a  cleverer 
girl  than  I  take  her  for ;  he  puts  in  about  fifteen 
"  Ums  "  and  "  Ers  "  to  every  sixteen  words. 

When  he'd  done  blundering  through  it  we 
all  gathered  round  the  table.  There  was  Pater 
and  Mater,  the  Colonel  and  Miss  Sellet, 
Lieutenant  Cousins,  a  Navy  man ;  Shorter,  a 
white-tie  chap ;  and  Miss  Cupleigh,  an  old  grand- 
aunt  of  the  Mater's,  an  ugly,  painted  old  wretch, 
with  a  temper  like  cayenne  pepper,  but  we  all 
have  to  be  polite  to  her  because  she's  something 
in  the  bank  and  no  near  relations.  See  the 
point,  my  son  ? 

When  you  want  these  machines  to  talk  you 
put  some  rubber  tubes  to  your  ears,  and  the 
needle  talks  through  them ;  you  can't  hear 
unless  you've  got  'em  on.  There  it  is,  as  clear 
as  daylight. 

The  Colonel  began  growling,  "  You  see.  Miss 
Sellet,  we  each  spoke  our  favourite  passage  of 
poetry  into  the  receiver,  and,  as  you  will  notice, 
our  voices  will  be  faithfully  reproduced." 
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Flabby  and  I  have  got  our  eyes  skinned, 
my  son,  and  when  the  Colonel  set  it  going  we 
heard  the  Pater's  voice  giving  some  rot  from 
Shakespeare,  and  Miss  Sellet  looked  like  a 
dying  duck,  and  said  it  was  lovely.  When  Pat.'s 
voice  had  done,  the  Colonel  went  on  with  some- 
thing from  Tennyson,  and  then  plump  we  went 
to  the  conservatory. 

They  were  so  surprised,  they  didn't  catch  the 
drift  of  it  at  first,  and  then,  old  man,  you  should 
have  seen  their  faces.  I  could  hear  the  Colonel 
mutter,  "  What  the  something  is  this  ! "  This 
is  what  it  said,  and  it  turned  out  the  talkers  were 
Mr.  Wissiter,  our  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Macdonald 
from  the  Priory,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  the 
Mater : — 

Air.  TV.  You  will  find  it  pleasanter  here,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Macdonald.  The  ballroom  is  very 
crowded  and  hot. 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  quite  a  mob.  Are  you  enjoy- 
ing yourself,  Mr.  Wissiter  ? 

Mr.  W.  Er — to  speak  in  the  strictest  con- 
fidence, my  dear  Mrs.  Macdonald,  I  find  it  very 
slow  and  tedious. 

Mrs.  M.  You  are  quite  right.  It  is  only  for 
my  dear  child's  sake  I  came.  Pillinport's 
affairs  always  are  insufferably  tiresome. 

M):  W.  I  should  not  have  been  here,  but  a 
Member  has  to  sacrifice  himself  Oh  dear ! 
the  sort  of  people  I  have  to  be  pleasant  to 
sometimes ! 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  it  must  indeed  try  you.  And 
Mrs.  Pillinport  is  walking  about,  smiling  like  a 
— a  peacock  because  she  manoeuvred  the  Duke 
here. 

Mr.  W.  (whispering).  Sh — !  here  comes 
somebody,  as  bored  as  ourselves,  I  guess. 

The  talk  stopped  for  a  little  then.  Nobody 
of  us   dared   look   at   nobody  else,     /was  as 


innocent  as  a  cat.  At  last  Pat.  says,  as  stern 
as  a  hangman,  "  This  is  interesting.  Let  us 
have  some  more,  Colonel."  Some  of 'em  sitting 
'•ound  looked  pretty  green,  I  can  tell  you ;  but 
they  tried  to  smile,  and  said  nothing.  The 
machine  gave  a  little  whiz,  and  went  on.  It 
was  old  Shorter,  who  had  come  in  with  Ethel 
Macdonald.  You  should  have  seen  Shorter's 
face,  old  man  ! 

Miss  M.  Oh,  here  is  mamma. 

Mrs.  M.  Is  that  you,  Ethel,  my  dear  ?  Good 
evening,  Mr.  Shorter. 

Mr.  S.  Miss  Macdonald  felt  fatigued,  and  we 
agreed  to  sit  out  this  dance  together. 

Mrs.  M.  So  good  of  you,  Mr.  Shorter,  but 
very  selfish  of  my  dear  child.  I  cannot  think  of 
allowing  it.  And  oh,  Ethel,  I  have  been  asking 
for  you.  I  wanted  most  particularly  to  speak 
to  you. 

Mr.  S.  Shall  I  leave  you  for  a  few  minutes, 
Mrs.  Macdonald? 

Mrs.  M.  If  you  would  be  so  kind  I  should 
be  so  much  obliged,  my  dear  Mr.  Shorter.  .  .  . 
Ethel,  I  am  disgusted.  A  penniless  curate ! 
and  besides,  it  is  enough  to  frighten  off 
Lieutenant  Cousins.  And  you  have  been 
dancing  with  that  odious  Gorman  until  you  are 
as  red  as  a  turkey.     It  is  disgusting  1 

Pater  laughed  till  he  was  black.  "  Rather 
nasty.  Shorter,"  he  said.  "  The  candid  friend 
with  a  vengeance.     Let's  have  a  bit  more." 

It  was  Miss  Sellet  and  Lieutenant  Cousins 
next.  Cousins  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to 
blow  somebody  up  with  a  torpedo. 

Lieut.  C.  How  I  have  looked  forward  to 
this  ball.  Miss  Sellet ! 

Miss  S.  Indeed,  Mr.  Cousins?  But  then  it 
is  not  surprising ;  you  naval  men  are  so  fond 
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of  dancing,  I    know.     I    suppose  you  have   a 
hornpipe  every  evening  at  sea. 

Lieut.  C.  (as  solemn  as  an  owl).  It  was  not 
the  dancing,  it  was  you.  I  have  thought  of 
nothing  but  you  since  we  last  met.  How 
could  I  ?  My  heart  has  been  yours,  Violet, 
since  last  summer.  I  cannot  live  without 
you,  Violet. 

Miss  S.  Oh  dear  me,  Mr.  Cousins  !  I  wish 
I  had  never  come.  You  are  the  third  man 
who  has  found  me  the  only  vital  tonic  the  last 
month.  I  had  quite  seriously  thought  of 
emigrating  to  Utah,  and  sending  for  all  the 
broken-hearted,  till  I  recollected  it  is  one  man 
who  can  have  many  wives  there,  not  one 
wife  many  husbands. 

Lieut.  C.  Violet,  for  heaven's  sake,  do  not 
mock  me  !  My  happiness  is  at  stake ;  I  love 
you  deeply. 

Miss  S.  That's  the  worst  of  it,  I  wish  you 
didn't.  For  I  have  not  yet  found  the  man  I 
love,  and  for  complete  happiness  this  business 
should  be  mutual,  should  it  not  ?  Pray  forgive 
me,  but  I  feel  it  so  like  a  Family  Novelette. 

Lieut.  C.  Is  there  no  hope  ? 

Miss  S.  None.  Please  lead  me  back.  And, 
Mr.  Cousins,  if  you  are  self-sacrificing,  propose 
to  Miss  Macdonald.  It  will  give  great  happi- 
ness— to  her  mother. 

Miss  Sellet,  my  boy,  was  holding  herself 
back  from  laughing  till  the  tears  ran  down 
her  face,  but  Cousins  looked  like  a  ghost.  I 
don't  know  what  would  have  happened  if  that 
machine  had  not  gone  on. 

"Smack,  smack,  smack,"  it  said.  "  My  own, 
my  darling,  my  beautiful  one  (smack),  how 
lovely  you  are  to-night ! "  We  didn't  recognise 
the  voices,  but  Pat.  said,  "Fred  Spender,  by 
Jove  !  Who's  the  girl  ? "  I  looked  up,  and 
there    was     my    sister     Madge    just     stealing 


through  the  door,  as  red  as  her  frock.  I  knew 
then  who  it  was,  artful  young  innocent !  I  was 
glad  she  was  found  out,  she  is  so  down  on  Maud. 

Fred  S.  My  own  (smack),  you  look  like  a 
queen  to-night.  How  I  hated  that  flame-faced 
Colonel  when  he  took  that  dance  ! 

Madge.  You  are  selfish,  dear.  If  you  don't 
behave  yourself,  you  shan't  have  another 
dance  to-night. 

"  By  Jove  and  Juno  !  "  Pater  exclaimed,  "  if 
it  isn't  Madge.  The  impudent  young  villain  ! 
How  dare  he-?"  He  looked  round,  but  Madge 
wasn't  there. 

Fred  S.  Won't  I,  though?  (smack).  What 
would  your  respected  papa  and  mamma  say 
if  they  saw  us  ? 

Madge.  Do  be  careful,  Fred;  I  am  so 
afraid. 

Fred  S.  Look  here,  darling,  I  am  coming 
to  ask  for  you  on  Monday.  I  have  been  afraid 
of  Mr.  Edward  Pillinport  too  long.  If  I  put 
a  brave  face  on  the  matter  and  say,  "I  am 
goitig  to  marry  your  daughter,"  he'll  be  as 
meek  as  Moses.  I'll  tackle  him,  never  fear. 
These  terrible  fellows  who  are  always  showing 
their  teeth  are  nothing  when  you  tackle  'em 
properly. 

We  did  laugh,  my  boy,  and  I  thought  the 
Pater  would  have  a  fit ;  but  he  pulled  himself 
together  to  listen  to  the  rest. 

Madge.  I  know  you  are  brave,  my  darling, 
but  papa  is  so  stern  at  times.  You  must 
humour  him.  Get  him  to  talk  first,  and  agree 
with  what  he  says,  especially  if  it's  politics. 

Fred  S.  I'll  manage  him,  never  fear  (smack). 
But  be  sure  of  one  thing,  my  own  :  I  shall  not 
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leave  him  till  I  have  the  dearest,  sweetest, 
nicest,  beautifullest,  darlingest  girl  in  all  the 
world  (smack,  smack,  smack). 

If  Madge  had  been  there  she'd  have  fainted. 
She's  one  of  those  girls  who  can  work  the  tear 
dodge  and  the  faint  dodge  in  a  jiffy.  She 
practises  before  the  glass,  I  know.  The 
artfulness  of  some  girls,  old  chap,  is  something 
you  can't  believe  if  you  haven't  studied  the 
animal  pretty  close.  I  know  a  lot  about 
girls,  but  I'm  not  up  to  all  their  dodges  yet. 

"  Delightful  invention,  to  be  sure,"  said  Pater, 
as  pleased  as  could  be.  "  No  family  skeletons 
can  lie  hidden  now.  Colonel.  Let  us  see  what 
the  next  item  on  the  programme  is." 

We  thought  that  was  all,  Flabby  and  I,  but 
it  wasn't,  and  the  next  thing  bust  up  the  whole 


show.  Pater  and  Mater,  it  seems,  happened  to 
meet  out  there  for  a  minute  or  two,  and,  as 
something  had  gone  wrong,  it  wasn't  the 
smilingest  kind  of  conversation  they  had. 
Pat.  just  let  the  machine  begin,  but  when 
he  found  what  was  coming  he  threw  down 
his  tube  and  stopped  the  thing.  "Enough 
of  this,"  he  said,  and  looked  across  at  me, 
and  I  was  a  gone  coon. 

It  was  quite  an  affecting  meeting  Pat.  and  I 
had  in  the  library.  "  He  was  deeply  grieved, 
etc.  etc.  I  had  outraged  the  feelings  of  his 
guests,  etc.  etc."  You  know  the  sort.  But  I 
got  over  it,  and  I'd  go  through  ten  times  as 
much  for  that  splendid  half-hour,  my  son.  It 
really  was  the  primest  lark  ever  enjoyed  by 
yours  truly, 

Archie  Pillinport. 
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"Why  DON'r  we  have  oten-air  caf^s  ?    So  pleasant  to  take  one's  refreshment  in  the 

OPEN  air. — {Vide  nmispapers.) 
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VERY     PERSONAL     FRIENDS. 
"  'U1.1.0,  Kite  facic  !  " 
"Wot  chekr,  Puddin'  tace  !  ' 

4S 


"What  sort  of  bait  are  yer  usin',  Billie; 
"a  bit  o'  cheese  rind." 
"What  are  yer  trying  ter  catch— Mice? 

46 


Distinguishtd  individual  {to  shabby  ditto  in  shocking  bad  hat).— ''\s-a^vs.  HAVE  I  SEEN  YOUR  FACE  before? 
Let  me  see — it  wasn't  at  Lixcoi.n  &  Bennett's,  was  it?" 
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By  Lewis  Torre. 


SEPTIMUS  BULLOCK  was  a  good  young 
man,  at  first.  As  to  whether  his  subse- 
quent conduct  lays  him  open  to  the 
charge  of  having  behaved  like  a  wicked  young 
man,  there  will  always  be  two  opinions,  as  long 
as  there  are  three  sexes. 

Septimus  was,  as  his  name  denotes,  the 
seventh  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a 
widow,  and  poor.  It  was  a  natural  con- 
sequence that  the  upbringing  of  Septimus  had 
been  strictly  domestic ;  and  he  was,  to  use  the 
German  writer's  expression,  physiologically  or 
anatomically  virtuous,  which  is  as  much  as  can 
be  said  for  the  best  of  us. 

His  mother  was  possessed  of  a  male  cousin 
who  had  in  his  youth  washed  bottles  for  a  frisky 
young  peer.  The  peer  subsequently  deteriorated 
into  a  party  politician,  conspicuous  for  nothing 
in  particular  except  belated  piety  and  premature 
baldness.  Through  him  Septimus  obtained  a 
nomination  in  the  Burma  Police,  and  came  out 
to  taste  the  joys  of  perpetual  exile  on  an  in- 
adequate salary. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  he  was  innocent 
—  almost  offensively  so  j  he  was  at  the  same 
time  frugal,  as  the  youngest  of  many  may  well 
be ;  and,  being  ignorant,  he  was  confident  in  his 
ability  to  resist  the  Devil,  howsoever  seductive 
the  form  of  him. 

While  Septimus  stood  on  the  wharf  at 
Birkenhead,    bidding    adieu   to    his    relations, 


the  male  cousin  had  patted  him  on  the 
shoulder,  saying  gravely — 

"  My  dear  boy,  you  will  find  young  fellows  in 
your  own  Service  following  a  certain  Custom. 
It  is  a  bad  Custom.  If  you  follow  that  Custom 
it  may  interfere  with  your  promotion.  Avoid 
it!" 

It  was  therefore  only  natural  that  on  the 
outward  voyage  the  best  energies  of  Septimus 
should  be  devoted  to  the  attempt  to  find  out 
the  nature  of  this  Custom,  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  it.  His  fellow-passengers,  however, 
smiled  at  him,  and  divulged  nothing,  for  they 
saw  he  was  a  good  young  man,  and  they  pitied 
him  accordingly.  But  Septimus  was  resolute  as 
well  as  virtuous. 

"  I  can  wait,"  he  reflected.  "  I  shall  find  out 
all  about  this  Custom,  and  then  I  shall  trample 
it  under  my  feet,  I  shall  be  an  example  for 
good." 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  his  intentions  were 
admirable,  all  the  time. 

On  his  arrival  in  Rangoon  he  proceeded  to 
that  Government  office  which  most  concerned 
him,  and  awaited  orders. 

"You  are  posted  to  Sinbyugyun,"  observed 
the  Inspector-General  of  Police. 

"  How  much  ?  "  said  Septimus  flippantly, 
being  a  novice  and  as  yet  unaware  of  the 
divinity  that  hedges  an  official  superior. 

"  Meanwhile,"   the    Inspector  -  General    con- 
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tinued  severely,  "let  me  warn  you  against  a 
Custom  " — 

"  Oh,  damn  the  Custom  ! "  Septimus  ejacu- 
lated. From  which  it  is  evident  that  the  outward 
voyage  had  enlarged  his  vocabulary  without 
improving  it. 

As  he  walked  along  the  streets  of  Rangoon, 
after  leaving  the  Government  offices,  he 
observed  one  thing,  and  was  annoyed  at  it. 
He  perceived  that  people  looked  at  him  twice ; 
the  European  ladies  were  the  principal  offenders. 
They  not  only  looked  at  him  twice,  but  they 
smiled  inwardly,  and  occasionally  outwardly,  as 
if  they  really  could  not  help  it.  One  lady  was 
so  ill-bred  as  to  turn  round  and  cast  a  look  after 
Septimus  as  she  drove  past.  Septimus  had  also 
been  so  ill-bred  as  to  turn  round  and  look  at  the 
lady;  and  being  caught,  looked  distressed. 
Which  increased  the  lady's  gratification.  Her 
inward  smile  became  an  outward  one. 

Septimus  soon  discovered  what  was  amiss. 
He  saw  that  every  European  wore  a  thick 
helmet  and  cotton  clothes  and  a  silk  jacket; 
and  had,  moreover,  a  pale,  washed-out  face; 
and  he  suddenly  became  painfully  aware  of 
the  unsuitability  of  his  own  silk  hat  and  his 
home  complexion.  And  he  blushed  all  the 
way  along  the  street,  until  the  houses  turned 
pink. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  minor  discomforts, 
he  felt  interested  in  this  motley,  polyglot, 
Rangoon  crowd, — Burmans,  gay  in  silk;  China- 
men, grave  and  decent ;  Northern  Indians,  lithe 
and  sinewy ;  Englishmen,  worried  and  pale, — 
they  all  passed  before  him,  and  he  was  grateful 
for  the  moving  panorama  of  race  and  colour. 
He  stopped  at  a  street  corner  to  look  about 
him. 

A  quiet  voice  said  in  English — 

"  Does  your  honour  want  a  guide  ?  " 

Septimus  turned  and  regarded  the  man  who 


had  addressed  him ;  it  was  a  Burman,  well 
dressed  in  a  spotless  white  linen  jacket  and  a 
silk  waist-cloth  of  a  bright  but  tasteful  pattern. 

*'  Can  you  show  me  the  inside  of  a  Burmese 
house — your  own  house,  for  example  ?  " 

"Certainly." 

"  And  will  you  show  me  how  you  live — what 
you  eat  and  drink,  and  so  on?" 

"Certainly.  Will  your  honour  follow  me?" 
As  the  young  guide  turned  away,  he  thought 
to  himself — 

"  This  young  Englishman  is  either  incredibly 
innocent  or  amazingly  impertinent." 

But  he  was  wrong.  Septimus  was  only 
inquisitive,  and  every  wise  man  knows  that 
there  is  around  the  roots  of  the  Tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  Evil  no  more  potent  fertiliser 
than  curiosity. 

He  followed  his  guide  along  a  few  blocks 
until  he  arrived  at  a  modest  little  wooden 
house,  conspicuously  uninteresting  in  outward 
appearance. 

He  followed  him  still  farther — up  a  wooden 
staircase  into  a  room  furnished  with  a  table  and 
two  roughly-made  chairs.  A  large  spitoon  of 
glazed  earthenware  decorated  the  uncarpeted 
floor.  One  or  two  tradesmen's  coloured 
almanacs  adorned  the  bare  plank  walls. 

Septimus  was  not  interested.  He  looked 
round  the  ill-lighted  room,  his  face  blank  and 
dissatisfied. 

"  Oh,  is  this  where  you  live  ? "  he  asked  his 
interpreter. 

"Yes,  sir.     Will  your  honour  sit  down?" 

Septimus  sat  down  half  unwillingly. 

"I  will  get  your  honour  some  cheroots"; 
and  the  interpreter  vanished. 

Septimus  thought  of  making  his  escape. 
This  was  really  most  uninteresting.  He 
reached  out  his  hand  for  his  hat  and  stick. 

At   that  moment   he  heard  a  rustle  of  silk 


so 
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behind  him.  He  flushed  guiltily,  and  looked 
round.  Then  he  started  to  his  feet  in  confusion 
and  began  to  stammer  unnecessary  words  of 
apology. 

Had  Septimus  been  asked  at  that  moment 
to  describe  the  lady  who  stood  before  him,  his 
description  would  have  laid  him  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  an  impressionist.  For  he  saw 
nothing  but  a  glorious  pair  of  glorious  eyes — 
dark  eyes,  darker  than  the  hazel  eyes  of 
England — but  large,  limpid,  languid,  supplicat- 
ing. Had  he  been  told  that  the  vision  was 
dressed  in  clinging  rustling  white  silk, — that  the 
face  of  the  vision  was  oval,  pale,  delicate, 
creamy, — that  the  hair  was  piled  in  rich  black 
coils, — he  would  have  regarded  the  information 
as  irrelevant.  What  he  saw  was  the  eyes,  and 
the  eyes  only, — they  intercepted  him,  those 
placid,  glistening,  languorous  eyes. 

"  Please    sit    down    again,"   the    vision    re- 
marked,     with      perfect      composure.        "  My 
brother  brought  you  here,  did  he  not  ? " 
Septimus  floundered. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  mean,  I  suppose  he 
was  your  brother.  But  he  was  dressed  like  a 
Burman." 

"Yes,  that  is  my  brother  Johnnie.  My 
name  is  Marjory— Marjory  Regal.  We  are 
Burmese  half-castes.  That  is  to  say,  our 
father  was  English  and  our  mother  Burmese. 
But  you  are  not  smoking." 

She  pulled  out  a  drawer  of  the  table  and 
handed  Septimus  a  tin  of  tobacco  and  a  packet 
of  cigarette-papers. 

Septimus  made  an  effort  to  roll  a  cigarette  for 
himself,  but  he  felt  hot  and  clumsy,  and  his  eyes 
wandered  furtively  in  the  direction  of  Marjory. 
"  Let  me  do  it  for  you,"  she  begged.  She 
rolled  a  cigarette  with  the  ease  that  comes  of 
long  practice. 

Septimus  gazed  in  admiration.     She  looked 


up  and  met  his  eyes,  and  he  reddened  for  the 
twentieth  time. 

"Now  lick  it,"  she  said,  holding  out  the 
cigarette,  with  a  pretty  air  of  authority. 

Septimus  leaned  forward.  Then  an  idea— 
quite  an  original  idea,  he  thought — occurred 
to  him.  She  seemed  a — a  nice  sort  of— well 
— perhaps  the  right  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
ask  her  to  lick  it. 

He  made  the  suggestion  in  all  modesty,  and 
she  obeyed  with  infinite  demureness. 

Septimus  felt  that  he  had  been  rightly  guided. 

Then  she  rolled  a  cigarette  for  herself;  her 
eyes  downcast ;  on  her  lips  the  half-smile  that 
illumines  the  downward  glance. 

She  affected  an  embarrassment :  she  cast  a 
glance  at  the  ceiling — laughed — drooped  her 
dark  eyes  again.  At  last,  with  an  abrupt 
assumption  of  frankness,  she  said — 

"  What  do  you  say  in  EngUsh  ?  Tit  for  tat, 
is  it  not  ?  " 

Septimus  appeared  uninstructed  for  a  moment. 
Then— 

"  Oh,  certainly, — with  pleasure,"  he  said,  and 
she  held  up  her  cigarette  that  he  might  moisten 
it  with  his  tongue. 

Septimus  had  never  done  anything  like  this 
before.  He  looked  into  those  eyes,  placid, 
glistening  eyes,  and  leaned  forward,  nearer, 
nearer.  Strange !  his  sisters  had  never  so 
affected  him. 

"  But  I  want  you  to  lick  the  cigarette,"  she 
laughed  merrily.  "  I  don't  want  you  to  lick 
my  cheek." 

As  his  face  came  nearer  she  became  grave, 
and  looked  right  into  his  eyes  without  flinching. 

Septimus  —  how  do  these  things  happen? 
Who  taught  him  he  never  knew, — Septimus, 
alas  I  the  right  arm  of  Septimus  was  at  her 
waist;  he  caught  her  chin  gently  but  firmly 
with  his  left  hand,  thus  becoming,  in  his  first 
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lesson,  by  sheer  intuition,  master  of  at  least 
half  the  art  of  kissing. 

Then  he  softly  turned  her  half-averted  face 
round  towards  his  own.  Their  faces  drew 
together,  and  their  lips — 

"  I  have  brought  your  honour  some 
cheroots." 

"  Oh,  confound  it ! " 

It  was  the  brother. 

•  ••••• 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  Septimus  walked 
moodily  down  to  the  steamer  that  was  to 
convey  him  to  Massaleen. 

He  had  had  the  choice  of  Hercules  offered 
to  him,  and  the  Inspector- General  had,  by 
some  strange  process  of  intuition,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Septimus's  difficulties 
would  be  best  solved  by  sending  him  away  at 
once. 

Septimus  went  on  board  the  river  steamer 
with  rage  and  an  unfulfilled  desire  in  his  heart. 
Marjory  had  gazed  at  him  reproachfully  when 
he  said  good-bye,  and  Septimus  had  never  felt 
so  contemptible  as  at  that  moment.  He  could 
not  propose  to  marry  the  girl ;  the  traditions 
of  race,  his  natural  caution,  his  bashfulness — 
everything  held  him  back ;  marriage  was 
impossible.  So  he  must  leave  her.  He  knew 
of  no  alternative.  He  had  heard  of,  read  of, 
strange  unions,  lasting  for  a  day,  a  month,  a 
lifetime,  but  they  did  not  appeal  to  him ;  they 
were  part  of  the  unreal,  fantastic  stock-in-trade 
of  the  romancer.  How  could  I.s  suggest  such 
profanations  to  his  sweet,  dark  Majory? 

"You  are  really  going  ?  "  Marjory  had  said, 
her  eyes  swimming. 

"  I  must  go — Heaven  knows  I  don't  \\M\t 
to." 

"Isn't  it  sad?"  sighed  the  plaintive  Marjory, 
— "and  we  have  only  known  each  other  for  one 
day." 


There  was  an  interval  of  silence,  Septimus 
wrestHng  mightily  with  himself.  First  there 
was  the  impulse  to  be  brutal,  to  walk  up  to 
Marjory,  shake  hands  and  say  good-bye — with 
no  nonsense. 

Then  there  was  the  impulse  to  be  tender, 
and  to  tell  lies — a  right  strong  impulse  this, 
although  only  new-born. 

And  thirdly  there  was  the  impulse  to  ask  her 
to  marry  him. 

So  Septimus  walked  up  and  down  the  squalid 
rooms,  and  came  to  no  decision.  In  his  heart 
of  hearts  he  was  angry  with  the  girl  for  not 
suggesting  something.  Their  intercourse  had 
told  him  that  Marjory — sweet  Marjory — only 
nineteen  years  old — was  very  many  years  ahead 
of  Septimus  Bullock  in  knowledge  of  life, 
particularly  in  that  department  of  a  young 
person's  life  which  is  mainly  concerned  with 
non-Platonic  friendship.  He  therefore  looked 
to  her  to  take  the  initiative.  He  felt  the  position 
to  be  humiliating,  and  it  made  him  intensely 
awkward  to  see  her  standing  there — serious  and 
silent  and  expectant. 

Marjory  broke  the  long  silence. 

"  You  don't  love  me,  after  all.  I  knew  it. 
How  could  you  love  a  half-caste  girl — a  girl 
who  has  been  brought  up  amongst  Burmese 
girls — a  girl  who  smokes — and  lets  a  young 
man  kiss  her  before  she  has  known  him  five 
minutes?  It  was  foolish  of  me  to  think  it 
possible.     No,  you  don't  love  me." 

Septimus  felt  increasingly  guilty.  Then  the 
faculty  of  speech  came  to  him  with  a  rush,  and 
he  said  angrily — almost  shouting — 

"Well,  hang  it,  Marjory,  I  don't  know 
w'hether  I  love  you  or  not,  and  that's  God's 
truth." 

Marjory  looked  up  at  him,  her  limpid  eyes 
neither  grave  nor  laughing.  Then  she  sat  down 
and  put  her  hands  up  before  her  face. 
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"Now  I'm  in  for  it,"  thought  Septimus, — 
"  she's  going  to  cry." 

He  looked  at  her  nervously,  dreading  a 
scene,  and  yet  finding  a  charm  in  the  situation. 

He  saw  her  bust  dilate  with  a  deep  breath, 
as  she  leaned  forwards,  her  elbow  on  the  table, 
her  hands  covering  her  face.  She  began  to 
tremble  visibly, — her  toes  beat  a  nervous  rat- 
tat  on  the  floor, — tears  trickled  between  her 
fingers, — her  breath  came  and  went  in  gasps 
and  sobs. 

"  The  darling  !  "  thought  Septimus,  coming 
a  step  nearer. 

"Marjory!"  He  leaned  over  her.  Then 
suddenly  he  turned  away  in  a  blaze  of  anger. 

He  had  thought  she  was  weeping  !  Why,  the 
girl  was  choking  with  suppressed  laughter  ! 

He  picked  up  his  hat  and  stick  and  strode 
angrily  out  of  the  house.  Marjory  looked 
through  her  fingers  at  him  as  he  walked 
away,  and  she  laughed  again,  somewhat 
contemptuously. 

"  The  innocent !  but  how  determined  !  He'll 
never  marry  me,  but  oh  !  what  a  chance  I've 
had  !  What  luck,  to  catch  an  innocent  like 
that  fresh  on  arrival !  But  he  will  soon  learn. 
Six  months  hence  he  will  know  how  to  treat  a 
half-caste  girl."  She  laughed,  but  this  time  very 
bitterly.  She  walked  to  her  room  and  looked 
at  her  face  in  a  mirror. 

"  He  is  a  dear  good  boy,  and  I'm  awfully 
fond  of  him,"  was  her  first  reflection.  Then 
she  continued — 

"  It's  no  use  staying  on  in  Rangoon  and 
starving.  Everyone  knows  what  that  will  end 
in,  with  us  girls  who  are  neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other."  She  regarded  herself  long, 
steadfastly,  honestly,  in  the  glass. 

It  was  the  crisis  of  her  life.  As  she  gazed 
into  the  mirror  she  communed  secretly  with 
herself,  as  with  a  dear  friend.    The  memories  of 


her  girlhood  came  back  to  her ;  she  thought  of 
the  good,  simple  old  Burmese  woman,  her 
mother;  she  strove  unsuccessfully  to  recollect  the 
white  man,  her  father.  The  days  of  her  child- 
hood, so  fleeting,  so  squalid,  and  yet  how 
intensely  happy,  haunted  her.  Then  followed 
weary  months  of  struggling,  until  she  beheld 
herself  standing  on  the  verge  of — what?  She 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  Is  this  to  be  the  end  of  it  all  ?  Is  this  the 
end  ?  "  she  sobbed. 

She  listened  to  her  brother's  footsteps  in  the 
room  below. 

"Poor  Johnnie,  he  has  had  no  breakfast," 
she  reflected.  Then  —  "Let  me  see,"  she 
suddenly  said,  aloud.  "  If  I  musi  become  a 
Burmese  woman,  let  me  see  how  I  shall  look." 

She  walked  across  the  little  bedroom  and 
opened  the  wardrobe.  She  took  out  one  of  the 
gaily-coloured  silk  petticoats  worn  by  women 
in  Lower  Burma.  Then  she  slipped  off  her 
bodice, — there  was  the  whish  of  silk  as  she  drew 
on  the  coloured  petticoat,  European  fashion, 
over  her  head, — ^these  Burmese  petticoats  were 
too  pretty  to  be  trailed  on  the  floor ;  and  her 
white  skirt  fell  with  a  soft  hiss  about  her  ankles. 
She  donned  a  tight-fitting  bodice  of  white  silk. 
Then  some  oil  on  her  heavy  blue-black  hair, — 
the  comb  and  brush, — and  then  the  hair  in 
smooth  coils  on  the  top  of  her  head. 

Then  her  shoes  were  kicked  impatiently 
to  the  other  side  of  the  room — her  stockings 
drawn  off — her  feet  dusted  with  creamy  powder 
— and  her  toes  thrust  between  the  embroidered 
loops  of  the  little  sandals. 

"  If  he  saw  me  like  this  ! "  she  thought,  as 
she  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror  dreamily, 
stroking  the  smooth  silken  bodice.  She  looked 
magnificent.  She  knew  it,  and  bit  her  lip  to 
hide  a  shy  smile  of  pleasure. 

"Shall   I    powder?"  was  the  next  question. 
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She  hesitated  a  moment  between  rice  powder 
and  the  creamy  Burmese  face  powder,  and 
decided  on  the  latter. 

"  Now  for  the  horrid  jacket."  She  turned, 
and  with  an  air  of  disgust  picked  up  the 
short  loose  linen  jacket  worn  by  Burmese 
women. 

"What  is  the  use  of  having  a  figure  like  mine 
if  you  have  to  put  it  into  a  sack  of  a  thing  like 
this?" 

She  drew  on  the  jacket  disgustedly.  Then 
she  called  out — 

"Johnnie!" 

"Yes,"  came  a  voice  from  below. 

"  Come  up  and  spray  me  with  Kananga." 

The  brother  came  up,  but  stopped  short  on 
the  threshold. 

"What  is  this,  Marjory?" 

"  Are  you  hungry,  Johnnie  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  I  am  going  to  get  you  work." 

"How?" 

"  I  am  going  to  keep  house  for  Septimus." 

"  For  Mr.  Bullock  ?  " 

"Yes.     He  will  get  you  work  in  the  Police." 

"  Oh  ! " 

"Now  spray  me  with  Kananga." 

The  young  Burman  picked  up  the  bottle 
gravely  and  worked  the  little  spray. 

"  Marjory,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  Yes,  Johnnie." 

"You  have  given  it  up." 

"  Given  what  up  ?  " 

"You  know — what  you  said  a  year  ago  when 
mother  died — that  you  would  remain  respect- 
able ;  that  you  would  never  " 

"Yes,  Johnnie.  It  is  no  use.  We  are  both 
starving.  I  like  him  well  enough.  You  have 
no  work  and  no  prospects.  It  is  best  for  all  of 
us.  Go  out  and  pawn  my  silk  dress.  It  is  my 
last  piece  of  English  clothing." 


"Very  well,"  he  said  resignedly,  and  went  out. 

"  Best  for  all  of  us,"  Marjory  repeated.  Then 
a  thought  struck  her.  "  Except  Septimus — 
poor  boy — not  best  for  him.  It  is  not  fair  of 
me,  and  he  is  so  innocent  and  good." 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Three  days  later,  Septimus  arrived  at  his  new 
station.  He  made  his  way  up  in  the  dusk  to 
the  half-furnished  little  bungalow  he  was  to 
occupy. 

He  sat  down  on  a  chair  in  the  verandah  and 
thought  of  many  things  :  his  mother,  his  sisters, 
his  brothers,  the  parting  at  Birkenhead ;  he 
looked  out  into  the  dark,  and  realised  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  that  he  was  absolutely  alone ; 
not  a  friend,  not  even  a  white  face  within  two 
days'  march  of  him ;  and  he  knew  that  many 
years  of  lonely  life  were  before  him,  and  many 
years  of  dull  solitude,  before  he  would  be 
entitled  to  one  of  those  stations  in  which  the 
monotony  of  exile  is  varied  by  human  inter- 
course. 

How  unutterably  dreary  he  felt  on  that  shaky 
little  verandah,  as  he  sat  and  faced  the  world 
and  the  future  alone,  in  darkness. 

So  quiet,  so  still,  everything  was.  Far  below 
him  twinkled  the  village  lamps,  but  they  were 
no  friends  of  his  who  lived  in  the  light  of  them  ; 
aliens  who  understood  not  an  Englishman's 
thoughts. 

Oh  for  one  word  of  companionship,  one 
hearty  hand-grip — someone  who  would  tell  him 
to  face  the  future  like  a  man,  and  who  would 
give  him  an  example  of  cheerfulness  and  manli- 
ness. He  realised  for  the  first  time  that  he  was 
an  exile,  for  life,  from  all  that  he  loved  best, 
from  all  that  is  best  worth  loving.  Feelings  he 
had  hitherto  been  a  stranger  to  came  over  him 
with  a  rush.  He  was  as  homesick  as  any 
Switzer. 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  he  sat  alone  in 
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the   darkness,  his  face   hidden   in   his   hands. 
"  Thirty  years  more  of  it/'  he  reflected. 

At  last  he  rose  and  entered  his  little  bedroom. 
He  did  not  notice  the  bareness  of  the  room ; 
he  walked  straight  to  his  bed  and  threw  himself 
down  on  it  in  utter  disgust ;  nothing  left  to  live 
for.  Thirty  years'  service  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  then  to  go  home,  an  old  man. 

"  Damned  if  I'll  say  my  prayers  to-night, 
anyhow  !  "  he  ejaculated.  Then  the  foolishness 
of  the  remark  struck  him,  and  he  laughed 
uncomfortably.  He  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed, 
and  reflected. 

"  The  question  is,  shall  I  say  my  prayers  ? 
I  never  missed  them  yet." 

He  had  already  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
solitude  that  he  was  speaking  aloud. 

"  Shall  I  say  my  prayers  ? "  he  insisted 
obstinately,  and  he  laughed  again. 

A  pause  of  hesitation,  and  there  came  to  him 
a  momentary  vision.  He  saw  himself,  a  child 
again,  in  his  white  nightdress,  with  clasped 
hands  beside  his  mother's  knees.  He  bowed 
his  head  for  an  instant, — how  often  had  he 
leaned  his  childish  forehead  on  her  knee,  think- 
ing in  his  young  mind  rather  of  the  soft  touch 
of  the  black  silk  dress  against  his  brow  than  ot 
the  unfelt  petitions  that  came  from  his  lips. 


"Black  silk  or  white  silk? "he  repeated,  as 
he  rose  and  walked  towards  the  lamp  to 
extinguish  it. 

"Shall  it  be  black  silk  or  white  silk?"  he 
said  mechanically, — "  black  silk  or  white  ?  " 

Then  the  door  opened. 

And  Marjory  Regal  walked  in. 

"  Septimus,  give  me  some  food.  I  am 
starving.  I  paid  my  last  rupee  for  a  deck 
passage  on  the  steamer,  to  follow  you." 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  fell  on  her  knees, 
at  his  feet. 

He  looked  at  her  as  the  tears  streamed 
down  her  face. 

Then — • 

"White  silk  has  it,"  he  said  grimly. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  Septimus  became 
acquainted  with  the  Custom. 

But  he  is  tranquil,  and  he  no  longer  rebels 
against  the  order  of  things. 

He  has  even  been  known  to  say  his  prayers, 
and  thank  God,  in  a  defiant  sort  of  way. 

Morality  having  been  held  to  be  a  matter  ot 
geographical  position — I  would  say,  of  latitude, 
but  that  the  word  has  two  significations — there 
may  be  two  opinions  as  to  whether  Septimus 
was,  or  was  not,  a  good  young  man,  when  he 
adopted  the  Custom. 
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"things  we   meet  when   we   come  out   without   our   gun." 
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fl/i/iis/er.—" Uoo  is't,  Sandy,  i  never  see  you  at  the  kirk  the  xoo?" 

San/y.  —  "I    CANNA   STAND   YOUR   LONT,   SERMONS." 

Mwis/Cr.  —"  AlJ,    WEEL,    YE'lI,   be   GOIN'   TO   A    ri.ACE   WHERE   THEREI.I,    BE   NO   SERMONS   AT   AI.I., 
NEITHER   I.ANO   NOR   SHORT." 

Sandy.—  '-  It'll  nav  be  for  want  o'  meenisters,  then." 
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A    PIRATICAL    FIASCO. 


By  M.  Cricklewood. 


1WAS  sitting  in  the  gardens  of  Marseilles  on 
the  night  previous  to  my  departure  for  the 
East,  listening  to  the  band,  and  reflecting 
on  the  tameness  of  modern  life.  My  reverie 
was  disturbed  by  the  movement  of  chairs 
behind  me,  and  the  voices  of  two  men  speaking 
in  English,  distinctly,  though  in  low  tones. 

"  I  think  we  can  talk  safely  here,"  said  one 
of  the  voices. — "Good,"  replied  the  other,  in  a 
cold  and  penetrating  tone;  "we  will  arrange 
the  matter  at  once.  You  are  sure  there  is 
sufficient  coal  on  board  to  carry  us  to  the 
island?" 

"  I  think  so,  sir,  if  we  make  a  straight  line 
immediately  after  Aden.  We  shall  have  a  start 
of  practically  twenty  days.  They  won't  inquire 
till  she  is  three  days  overdue,  and  they  will 
waste  another  four  before  they  alarm  people  by 
making  active  inquiries,  and  then  I  calculate  a 
week  before  her  description  has  been  cabled 
south  and  the  search  begins.  If  we  knock  off 
a  few  planks  from  her  bows  with  the  name  on, 
or  set  one  of  her  boats  adrift  as  we  did  in  the 
last  case,  the  probability  is  they  will  be  picked 
up,  and  she  reported  lost  before  the  stations  are 
wired." 

"This  is  poor  calculation,"  said  the  other 
sharply;  "how  often  have  I  told  you  that 
probability  must  never  occur  in  our  plans? 
Chance  always  goes  against  the  brave  and 
works    on   the   side  of  fools ;  never   leave   an 


opening  to  chance, — at  least  against  you.  Would 
you  risk  our  lives  on  a  derelict  boat  that  might 
be  blown  out  of  the  beaten  track  and  not 
picked  up  for  months  ?  In  fifteen  days  all  the 
gunboats  along  the  African  coast,  all  the 
signalling  stations  in  the  Archipelago,  will  have 
got  word  that  a  mail  steamer  has  disappeared ; 
just  when,  as  I  understand  your  suggestion,  we 
should  '  probably '  be  lagging  along,  short  of 
coal  and  conspicuously  under  sail,  in  the  most 
frequented  part  of  the  Pacific.  What  is  her 
speed  ?  " 

"Thirteen  knots,  sir." 

"An  old  boat?  No,  it  is  no  good.  We  must 
be  content  with  the  treasure  ;  then  we  will  drop 
her  as  the  eagle  drops  the  sucked  carcase  of  its 
prey,  down,  down,  like  a  pellet  of  lead. — It  is 
getting  late ;  we  shall  be  observed.  These  are 
your  sailing  orders.  You  leave  before  daybreak 
and  precede  us  through  the  canal.  I  trust  we 
shall  meet  again  in  a  fortnight  for  the  purpose 
of  transferring  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  our 
working  fund.  I  wish  you  good-night ;  and 
good  weather." 

"Good-night,  sir."  The  speakers  rose  and 
mingled  with  the  outgoing  crowd. 

Seeing  that  it  was  too  dark  to  attempt  to 
follow,  I  lingered  to  listen  to  the  last  strains  of 
the  band.  As  they  died  away  on  the  warm 
night,  the  icy  tones  that  uttered  that  horrible 
cold  simile  of  the  eagle  and  its  prey  seemed  to 
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ring  in  my  ears.  It  was  a  voice  with  a 
peculiarly  chilling  and  penetrating  timbre. 
Then  I  returned  to  my  hotel. 

We  were  at  length  anchored  off  Aden, 
enjoying  a  breath  of  the  ocean,  after  the 
stuffiness  of  the  Red  Sea.  With  reference  to 
the  plot  I  had  overheard,  I  had  hitherto  done 
nothing ;  the  thought  had  entered  my  mind  to 
report  it  to  the  police  the  morning  we  sailed, 
but  in  the  open  daylight  it  seemed  to  me 
almost  ridiculous  to  take  it  mi  serieuse.  I  was 
half  inclined  to  think  it  a  farce  got  up  for  my 
benefit,  or  two  actors  rehearsing  Captain  Kidd. 
But  wliile  I  was  standing  looking  at  the  little 
savages  in  their  dugouts  diving  for  coppers,  a 
sudden  chill  ran  through  me  to  hear  myself 
addressed  from  behind  in  a  voice  that,  though 
suave  and  dulcet,  somehow  reminded  me  of 
that  night  at  Marseilles.  It  was  probably  my 
nerves  :  I  had  ascertained  that  oi/r  speed  was 
thirteen  knots,  and  that  we  carried  a  large 
consignment  of  silver  specie  for  China.  The 
vessel,  I  should  mention,  was  the  M.M. 
Kivongshoo.  The  voice  that  so  startled  me  was 
that  of  one  of  the  passengers,  a  Mr.  Smith, 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  at  the  dinner- 
table,  but  who  rarely  spoke  except  in  mono- 
syllables ;  he  had,  however,  excited  my  interest 
as  well  as  that  of  all  the  passengers  by  his 
authoritative  and  dignified  bearing  and  the 
remarkable  beauty  of  his  impassive  sphinx-like 
face.  Someone  had  likened  him  to  a  marble 
Satan.  He  invited  me  to  join  him  in  the 
smoking-room  after  dinner,  to  celebrate  what 
he  called  the  beginning  of  our  voyage. 

The  tingling  sensation  of  fear  and  premoni- 
tion inspired  in  me  by  the  subdued  ring  in  his 
voice, — a  ring  that  seemed  to  me  more  used  to 
clarion  tones  of  command  in  desperate  turmoils 
than  soft  gossip, — and  by  the  inscrutable  depth 


of  his  clear,  steely  eye,  a  depth  that  seemed,  in 
the  words  of  Macaulay,  to  reflect  a  past  of 
"frightful  dangers  braved,  power  unsparingly 
exercised,  sufferings  unshrinkingly  borne,"  and 
to  "forbode  and  defy  a  terrible  fate," — these 
sensations,  I  say,  filled  me  with  an  indescribable 
alarm  :  that  face,  that  voice,  that  eye,  I  said  to 
myself,  are  capable  of,  are  made  for,  just  such  a 
cold-blooded,  unscrupulous  piracy  as  I  had 
apparently  overheard.  For  the  first  time 
realising  the  possibility  of  a  crime  meditated  on 
board  this  very  ship,  I  hesitated  no  longer,  but 
informed  the  captain  of  what  I  feared, — I  could 
not,  of  course,  venture  on  such  imaginary 
premises  to  hint  at  any  personal  suspicion. 
The  captain  received  my  communication  with 
curt  incredulity,  but  did  not  neglect  handing  a 
telegram  to  his  departing  agent  and  taking 
certain  precautions  on  board.  In  my  presence, 
enjoining  me  to  silence,  he  sent  for  the  mate, 
and  ordered  him  to  distribute  revolvers  among 
the  officers,  to  station  them  in  certain  parts  of 
the  ship,  and  to  privately  remove  the  rifles 
stacked  round  the  main-mast  foot  in  the  saloon 
to  the  chart-room  on  the  bridge,  and  have  them 
cleaned.  These  precautions  were  to  be  taken 
after  dinner,  when  the  Kwo?2gshoo  would  be 
again  en  route  and  the  saloon  empty.  He 
gave  as  his  reason  merely  a  hint  that  he  had 
received  intimation  of  a  possible  disturbance 
between  some  of  the  sailors  and  second-class 
passengers,  consequent  on  the  usual  importa- 
tion of  drink  from  the  lumboats  and  a  quarrel 
that  had  taken  place.  The  mate,  although  he 
was  evidently  unsatisfied,  was  a  discreet  man, 
and  obeyed  orders  without  curiosity.  I  was 
much  pleased  at  the  captain's  promptness,  and 
felt  quite  reassured;  none  the  less,  I  put  my 
pistol  in  my  pocket  when  I  repaired  to  the 
smoking-room. 

The    majority    of    the    able-bodied    saloon- 
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passengers  were  already  assembled,  and  two 
gargons  brought  half  a  dozen  bottles  in  a  bucket 
of  ice,  with  glasses  and  cigars.  Mr.  Smith, 
seated  with  his  back  to  the  door  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  invited  me  very  politely  to  sit  on  his 
left  hand,  and  offered  me  a  glass  of  champagne. 
I  confess  that  if  it  had  been  any  other  wine  I 
should  have  feared  poison,  so  Borgia-like  was 
the  character  I  had  attributed  to  that  passion- 
less mask  of  his.  "  By  the  bye,"  he  said,  when 
the  others  were  all  talking  and  laughing  among 
themselves,  "you  will  not  be  offended,  ]\Tr. 
Max,  if  I  say  that  I  have  observed  you  to  be 
endowed  with  that  rare  quality  of  strength,  a 
silent  discretion  and  an  independent  judgment. 
You  are  the  only  man  on  board,  besides  myself, 
capable  of  reading  character  and  arriving  at 
conclusions  without  betraying  your  thought ; 
and  of  acting  on  those  conclusions  promptly. 
It  is  why  I  venture  to  consult  you  in  a  mattei 
that  has  been  weighing  somewhat  heavily  on 
my  mind." 

I  bowed  with  a  faintly  sceptical  smile ;  he 
had  the  art  to  put  me  off  my  guard,  while 
putting  me  on  it. 

"The  night  I  left  Marseilles" — I  leaned 
over  my  glass  to  listen  ;  he  was  watching  me, 
— "I  overheard  a  curious  conversation." — 
I  lifted  my  eyes  sharply,  unable  to  disguise  my 
alarm.  He  turned  his  pensively  to  the  smoke 
of  his  cigar. 

"  I  overheard  a  piratical  plot  to  seize  a  mail 
steamer  whose  name  was  unfortunately  not 
mentioned,  to  carry  off  the  contents  of  the 
treasure-room,  and  to  sink  the  ship. — Do  you 
think  there  is  any  possible  danger  of  such  a 
project  being  seriously  attempted  ?  " — "  I  cannot 
say,"  I  replied,  wiih  difficulty  forcing  my  lips  to 
open. 

"You  evidently  would  not  sympathise  with 
such  a  romantic  adventure?"  he   said,  with  a 


benevolent  smile,  regarding  me,  however,  with 
a  cold  and  irresistible  scrutiny.  I  must  have 
then  betrayed  my  suspicions  palpably  by  my 
flushed  and  indignant  glance,  for  he  stopped 
any  protestation  by  a  mild  wave  of  his  hand, 
and  said  lazily :  "  It  would  be  an  absolutely 
foolhardy  attempt,  but  one  should  always  be 
prepared.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  a 
revolver." 

I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket  and  looked  at 
him  with  a  firm  defiance.  My  nerves  were 
strung  to  that  pitch  when  a  man  of  peace  draws 
with  the  intention  of  shooting  on  sight. 

Mr.  Smith  lazily  took  his  cigar  between  his 
fingers,  blew  out  the  smoke,  and  replaced  it. 
Then  he  tilted  his  chair  back  and  rested  his 
thumbs  in  his  waistcoat  pockets. 

"  So  have  I."  With  the  swiftness  of  lightning, 
but  without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  face,  he 
drew  two  small  pistols  from  his  pockets  and 
pointed  one  at  my  head,  putting  the  other 
under  the  eave  of  the  table.  Two  simultaneous 
clicks  announced  that  they  were  cocked. 

"  Do  not  move." 

The  action  and  the  words  were  finished 
before  I  had  clenched  my  hand  on  the  butt  in 
the  act  of  drawing.  The  dull  glare  of  that 
short  wide  barrel  seemed  the  inevitable  comple- 
ment to  the  cold  unfathomably  tranquil  eyes 
that  looked  into  mine;  I  could  feel  myself 
turning  pale,  and  kept  still,  watching  in 
magnetic  terror  the  long  firm  finger-nail  pro- 
truding through  the  trigger-guard. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,"  said  Smith,  in  a 
ringing  and  terrible  low  tone  that  froze  my 
blood,  without  a  ruffle  on  his  cold,  unimpassioned 
face,  without  even  changing  the  careless  attiiude 
in  which  he  sat,  the  pistol  in  his  lap,  invisible 
to  the  rest,  being  still  steadily  pointed  at  my 
head;  "and  now,  gentlemen" — 

At  this  instant  a  hasty  step  came  to  the  door 
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and  Mr.  Smith's  Chinese  servant  appeared  pale 
and  breathless,  and  said  something  to  him  in  his 
own  language. 

Mr.  Smith  did  not  turn  his  head  or  move  his 
hands  one  inch,  but  said  in  a  cold  tone  of 
displeasure:  "Speak  English.  What  can  you 
possibly  mean  by  disturbing  me  here?  Say 
out  at  once  what  you  want,  and  begone." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  master,  but  th — th — I  was 
cleaning  up  the  master's  guns  and  I  think  you 
like — I  no'  know  you  engaged" — 

IMr.  Smith  relented.  "  I  am  afraid,  Chec- 
fook,  you  have  been  drinking.  Go  back  and 
keep  your  domestic  concerns  for  the  morning, 
and  write  ofif  a  fine  of  one  week's  pay.  Ask  the 
chief  officer,  who  is  just  behind  you,  if  he  will 
take  a  glass  of  wine  with  me." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mate  had  followed 
stealthily  on  the  heels  of  Smith's  retainer,  and 
was  at  this  moment  listening  in  the  shadow 
outside  the  door.  I  learnt  afterwards  that  he 
was  removing  the  rifles  from  the  saloon  in  a 
piece  of  canvas  when  Chec-fook  had  come  out 
of  Smith's  cabin  and  stumbled  against  him, 
causing  the  rifles  to  fall ;  the  man  had  made  a 
natural  excuse  and  the  mate  had  thought 
nothing  of  it,  when,  standing  in  a  dark  spot  at 
the  foot  of  the  companion  to  let  someone  pass, 
he  had  seen  the  Chinaman  glide  noiselessly  and 
rapidly  out  of  the  saloon  and  up  the  stairs,  and 
followed  him,  thinking  he  was  off  to  the  fore- 
castle to  warn  the  supposed  brawlers.  How 
Mr.  Smith  should  have  known  he  was  outside 
the  smoking-room,  unless  his  lynx  eyes  had 
caught  his  face  for  an  instant  through  the 
windows,  it  would  be  difficult  to  guess. 

On  the  delivery  of  his  servant's  message,  Mr. 
Smith  went  on  talking.  Not  the  slightest 
change  could  be  observed  in  his  calm  face  and 
easy  attitude  as  he  continued:  "And  now, 
gentlemen,  do  you  not  agree  with  me  ?     I  was 


saying  that  every  man  should  carry  a  weapon  of 
some  sort  when  travelling,  but  that  a  large 
revolver  has  the  drawback  of  making  an  easily 
perceived  protuberance  in  the  trouser  pocket ; 
look  at  my  friend  here — I  saw  it  when  he  came 
in,  and  covered  him  with  ease.  Myself,  I  prefer 
deringers ;  perhaps,  Mr.  Max,  you  would  like 
to  examine  mine  ?  I  picked  them  up  in  Paris 
at  an  auction  of  the  Due  de  Montmartre,  and  I 
believe  they  are  almost  unique  in  their  work- 
manship." 

With  that,  dropping  the  other  in  his  lap,  he 
leisurely  opened  the  breech  of  the  one  in  his 
right  hand  and  shaking  the  cartridge  out  placed 
it  on  the  table  for  inspection.  At  the  same 
time  the  first  officer,  who  had  allowed  a  slight 
interval  to  elapse,  came  into  the  smoking-room, 
and  Mr.  Smith  handed  him  a  glass  of  champagne 
with  smiling  courtesy.  "We  have  already 
drunk  to  the  success  of  your  voyage,  lieutenant," 
he  said. 

All  this — the  Chinaman's  message  and  the 
production  of  the  pistol — appeared  perfectly 
natural  to  the  rest  of  the  passengers.  The 
mate,  if  he  had  conceived  any  suspicion,  was 
nonplussed  by  the  unconcerned  manner  with 
which  Mr.  Smith  welcomed  him  ;  I,  who  alone 
guessed  the  terrible  reality  of  the  crises  so 
narrowly  averted,  and  was  convinced  that 
another  second  would  have  seen  those  innocent 
pistols  pointed  at  the  assembly  with  an  avowed 
threat,  was  stupefied  at  the  man's  audacious 
presence  of  mind. 

"And  you  despise  these  playthings,"  he  said 
to  me  smilingly,  the  pistol  having  been  picked 
up  by  the  man  next  to  me  and  handed  round 
the  table  while  I  was  still  staring  at  him  aghast ; 
and  then,  seeing  that  the  mate  had  no  dangerous 
purpose,  he  brought  up  the  second  pistol  and 
drawing  its  ball  showed  it  to  me.  It  was,  I 
shorld  say,  a  450  calibre. 
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"No  pleasant  knocker  at  the  skull  door, 
nevertheless?"  he  said,  with  a  playfulness  of 
fearful  significance ;  "  take  care,  Mr.  Max,  if 
ever  you  meet  a  real  pirate,  not  to  have  that 
cannon  about  you,  or  you  would  be  certainly 
shot  on  sight  I  think,  between  us,"  he  added, 
"we  can  suppress  that  dangerous  rumour?" 

The  pistol  meanwhile  had  passed  round  from 
hand  to  hand,  eliciting  many  exclamations  of 
admiration.  The  mechanism  was  peculiar  and 
ingenious,  the  barrels  were  chased  in  succeed- 
ing circles  of  gold,  silver,  and  platinum,  which 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  watered  silk,  and  the 
stock  was  beautifully  set  with  brilliants.  "  Why, 
Mr.  Smith,"  exclaimed  the  mate,  an  ardent 
amateur  of  weapons,  "these  must  have  cost  you 
a  fortune  ! " 

"Their  intrinsic  value  is  no  doubt  large," 
replied  that  gentleman.  "You  will  not  think 
it  surprising  that  I  prefer  to  carry  such  things 
on  my  person,  especially  with  a  Chinaman  for 
valet.  You  are  a  connoiseur  of  arms,  I  see ; 
will  you  do  me  the  pleasure  of  coming  to  my 
cabin  and  inspecting  some  guns  I  have  there  ? 
I  am  always  delighted  to  find  an  intelligent 
amateur  in  these  things ;  they  are  my  hobby. 

The  mate  accepted  the  invitation  with  eager- 
ness, and  the  party  broke  up  without  a  shadow 
of  suspicion. 

I  went  out  from  that  deck-house  in  one  of  the 
most  bewildered  frames  of  mind  that  I  had  ever 
experienced.  It  was  not  alone  the  danger  in 
which  I  had  stood  myself — and  the  sensation  of 
having  a  pistol  aimed  at  your  head,  though 
familiar  enough  in  fiction,  is  a  canny  one  in 
fact ;  it  was  not  alone  the  astonishing  realisation 
that  piracy  was  actually  contemplated  in  these 
days  and  on  this  ship  :  it  was  the  reaction  of  an 
indefinable  shock  of  personal  electricity  eman- 
ating from  that  terrible  man.  Blended  with 
horror     and     indignation     was     an     immense 


admiration  of  his  sang-froid  z.n6.  daring.  Behind 
that  smiling  front  he  must  have  held  the  resolu- 
tion to  "  stick  up "  a  dozen  strong  men  with 
those  two  small  pistols,  and  to  undertake, 
almost  single-handed,  as  it  seemed,  the  capture 
of  a  large  mail  steamer ;  he  must  have  been 
thinking,  as  he  poured  out  champagne,  that  his 
confederates,  whoever  they  were,  were  taking 
their  stations  about  the  ship  waiting  for  the 
signal,  that  a  blunder  might  at  that  moment 
have  betrayed  them,  and  that  his  servant  had 
come  to  announce  that  the  game  was  up ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  was  the  virtual  purport  of 
his  communication,  implied  by  the  discovery  of 
the  removal  of  the  rifles.  Absorbed  in  these 
stirring  fancies,  I  took  my  rug  and  laid  down 
right  aft  almost  under  the  wheel,  where  I  could 
watch  the  mysterious  ocean  in  our  wake, 
churning  dark  and  troubled  into  the  night. 
Was  the  man  constitutionally  passionless — 
absolutely  without  the  nerves  of  conscience, 
excitement,  or  fear  ? 

At  that  moment  I  heard  a  blow  struck  on 
the  railing  close  to  my  head,  and  a  voice, 
horrible  in  its  suppressed  savagery,  force  out 
the  awful  adjuration — 

"  May  the  devils  of  hell  curse  me — I  have 
shown  my  hand  !  " 

I  shrank  in  my  skin  :  Smith  was  standing 
almost  at  my  side,  ghastly  pale  in  the  starlight,  a 
terrible  frown  on  his  brow,  and  his  mouth  com- 
pressed in  the  ferocity  of  despair.  He  was 
then  human,  fiercely  human,  after  all ;  I  felt 
that  if  he  discovered  me  I  stood  a  chance  of 
being  strangled  and  thrown  overboard  as  the 
mouse  that  had  baffied  him.  He  again  muttered 
a  blood-freezing  oath,  and  pressed  his  hand  to 
his  forehead ;  when  a  stealthy,  felt-footed  step 
approached,  and  his  Chinese  servant  touched 
him  on  the  arm.  Through  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel   I    could   see   him    turn  on  him  with  a 
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heavy  far-off  eye,  the  dull  uncomprehending 
stare  of  the  ruined  gambler. 

"  Oh,  you  clever,  master,  you  save  us ! 
Nothing  suspect ! " 

"Ah,  what's  that?  of  course;  nothing  is 
compromised  ; — a  game  not  played  is  still  a 
game.     Where  is  the  Vampire  V^ 

The  Chinaman  pointed  over  the  port-quarter  ; 
following  his  arm  I  now  perceived  a  faint  light 
far  away.  This  then  was  the  secret  of  his 
attempt — he  had  a  pirate  vessel  at  hand  ? 

"We  must  postpone  it  till  after  Colombo; 
some  one  has  put  the  captain  on  his  guard,  and 
it  will  be  dangerous  now.  By  the  bye,  who  was 
it  ? — we  shall  have  to  remove  him  quickly. 
Have  any  of  our  men  been  seen  talking  to  the 
officers  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  but  I  see  Mr.  Max  go  to  captain 
after  you  speak  he  at  Aden,  and  soon  captain 
send  for  mate ;  p'r'aps  he  hear  you  at 
Marseilles  ?  " 

"  The  very  thing,  Chec-fook ;  I  remember 
now,  a  man  sitting  in  front  of  us  in  the  gardens 
in  just  such  a  felt  hat  as  he  wears  ;  I  thought  it 
was  a  Frenchman.  Leave  him  to  me ;  get  out 
the  green  lantern  and  see  if  it  is  safe  to  signal 
from  the  saloon  stern  ports  ;  try  one  flash  while 
I  wait  here." 

I  lay  quaking  for  some  minutes ;  then  a 
weird  gleam  sped  from  the  black  shadow  of  the 
on-rushing  stern,  cut  a  streak  on  the  darkness, 
and  was  gone.  I  cannot  describe  the  effect  of 
that  green  arrow  flashed  across  the  darkly 
seething  wake :  it  seemed  to  fill  me  with  a 
sudden  wild  tumult,  a  fierce  and  joyous  sense 
of  lawless  freedom  ;  the  silence  seemed  to  ring 
with  a  ghostly  shriek,  that  framed  itself  on  my 
nerves  as — Piracy  !  A  faint  answering  glimmer 
appeared  far  off  in  the  gloom,  and  Mr.  Smith 
turned  to  go  below,  when — he  stumbled  against 
my  foot. 


In  an  instant  he  was  bending  over  me,  and 
jeering  with  a  slow  and  horrible  threat — 

"  Ha !  you  again,  Mr.  Max  ?  You  have 
neglected  my  warning."  Then  he  perceived 
the  barrel  of  my  big  revolver  staring  at  him 
from  under  the  rug. 

"  Don't  move,"  I  said. 

I  rose,  covering  him  the  while.  I  felt  sure 
that  he  had  neglected  to  reload  his  pistols. 
We  stood  looking  at  each  other. 

"  I  will  wager  you  have  not  a  plan  ready,  Mr. 
Max,"  he  said,  with  a  smile. 

It  was  true  ;  I  had  not.  I  could  not  for  the 
life  of  me  decide  what  I  was  to  do  under  the 
circumstances,  in  lack  of  all  proof  save  my 
word.  His  eye,  again  calm  and  searching  as 
ever,  penetrated  my  indecision:  "I  have,"  he 
said.  "  As  far  as  I  can  see,  Mr.  Max,  that  big 
shooting-iron  of  yours  has  come  in  handy  for 
saving  your  own  life,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
to  save  this  ship  unless  you  take  the  risk  of 
manslaughter ;  if  you  denounce  me  you  will 
simply  be  ridiculed.  Will  you  come  to  my 
cabin  and  see  if  my  proposition  doesn't  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  the  case  ?  " 

"  Would  it  not  be  safer  to  discuss  it 
here  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  stern  dignity.  "  Mr. 
Max,"  he  said  gravely,  "  you  are  a  brave  man ; 
so  am  I.  I  promise  to  attempt  no  violence." 
I  followed  him.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt 
his  "  honour," — as  man  to  man. 

Arrived  in  the  saloon,  which  was  empty,  with 
the  lights  turned  low,  he  preceded  me  to  the 
stern  settee  where  the  Chinaman  was  waiting 
with  a  square  box  resting  on  the  port-hole,  and 
dictated  a  somewhat  long  signal.  It  was 
answered  ;  then  we  all  three  repaired  to  his 
cabin.  Mr.  Smith  opened  his  trunk  and  put  a 
few  things  in  his  pocket ;  then  he  got  down  the 
cork  belts,   and,   handing   one  to  his  servant, 
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buckled  the  other  round  his  own  waist.  The 
Chinaman  held  it  in  his  hand  blankly. 

"  We  are  leaving,"  said  Smith  sharply.  The 
man  buckled  it  on  without  a  word. 

Mr.  Smith  took  out  the  two  deringers  from 
his  pocket,  placed  them  in  a  small  case,  wrapped 
it  in  paper,  addressed  it,  and  placed  it  on  the 
settee ;  then  taking  out  a  cigar  case,  offered  one 
to  me  and  ht  another,  saying,  "Shall  we  go 
up  on  deck  and  smoke,  Mr.  Max  ?  " 

We  went  up ;  the  Chinaman  followed.  We 
sat  there  for  an  hour  talking;  and  it  was  the 
strangest  and  most  fascinating  conversation  of 
my  life.  In  the  distance  the  lights  of  a  steamer 
could  be  seen  rapidly  overhauling  us.  "  The 
Vampire  steams  eighteen  knots,"  he  said.  At 
length  a  green  flash  darted  from  the  vessel, 
which  was  now  almost  abreast,  at  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile.  Mr.  Smith  rose  and  cut  away  the 
fastenings  of  one  of  the  life-buoys ;.  the  China- 
man did  the  same. 

"  I  wish  you  good-night,  Mr.  Max,"  he  said 
gravely,  offering  me  his  hand, 

I  took  it ;  the  contact  seemed  to  blind  me 
with  its  electric  shock.  Then  throwing  the 
buoy  well  out  into   the  wake,  and  holding   its 


line  in  his  hand,  Mr.  Smith  jumped  lightly  from 
the  taffrail  and  disappeared. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

The  next  morning  the  steward  brought  me  a 
small  box  wrapped  in  white  paper.  On  it  was 
written — 


"  Mr.  Smith,  being  obliged  to  transfer  himself 
to  a  faster  vessel,  in  consequence  of  information 
from  Mr.  Max,  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  Max  with  this  trifling  souvenir,  which  he 
was  good  enough  to  admire.  Although  we 
have  met,  and  parted,  like  ships  that  pass  in 
the  night,  Mr.  Smith  never  forgets  an  enemy — 
or  a  friend." 


I  explained  matters  to  the  captain  during  the 
course  of  the  day ;  in  Smith's  trunk,  which 
contained  nothing  but  hnen,  no  clue  was  found 
to  his  real  identity,  no  hint  to  guide  us  in 
picking  out  his  supposed  confederates  among 
the  passengers.  The  natural  suspicion  that 
existed  among  us  during  the  week  to  Ceylon 
was  a  farce — full  of  tragedy.  Despite  our  pre- 
cautions, six  second-class  passengers  slipped 
away  during  our  first  night  at  Colombo,  and  we 
continued  our  voyage  in  peace. 


Little  Briggs.—''  Dear  me  '.     What  a 

WJIEN    YOU    GROW    UP  ! 


COMrORT   YOU'LL   BE   TO   YOUR    MOTHER 
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"Poor  little  feller.     Are  yer  lost?" 

<<Xn— liOO-noo!   BUT   MY   MURRER   IS." 
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SPECIAL    CORRESPONDENTS    AND 
NOTABLE     EVENTS. 

A  FEW  REMINISCENCES. 


1HAVE  been  asked  to  place  on  record  a 
few  notable  incidents  hitherto  unrecorded, 
which  have  occurred  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  most  interesting  public  events  of 
recent  years.  In  these  days  when  the  personal 
element  enters  so  largely  into  journalism,  the 
daily  press  eagerly  snaps  up  most  of  the  minutiae 
formerly  considered  outside  the  pale  of  news, 
and  thus  few  bypaths  are  now  left  unexplored 
by  those  who  cater  for  the  public  from  day  to 
day.  Still,  the  special  correspondent,  in  the 
course  of  his  diversified  duties,  must  of 
necessity  meet  with  many  experiences,  and 
become  the  receptacle,  as  it  were,  of  a  good  . 
deal  of  information  on  side  issues,  which  would 
be  obviously  out  of  place  in  the  columns  of  the 
great  daily  journal,  but  which  perhaps  is  quite 
as  interesting  as  the  main  particulars  of  events 
which  it  has  been  his  mission  to  describe.  I 
am  writing  far  aw^ay  from  London,  and  thus 
cut  off  from  all  means  of  access  to  memoranda 
and  data,  a  circumstance  which  must  explain 
any  absence  of  definiteness  in  respect  to  names 
and  places  that  may  occur.  However,  in  this 
connection,  I  am  consoled  by  recalling  that 
when  upon  one  occasion  a  well-known  writer 
was  offered  the  assistance  of  a  good  deal  of 
solid  material  relative  to  the  subject  which 
he  was  discussing,  he  dismissed  his  would-be 
informant  with  the  curt  observation  : — "Thanks 
very  much,  but  I  hate  to  be  handicapped  with 
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mere  facts  and  details."  The  reader  may  rest 
assured,  however,  that  whatever  this  gossipy 
series  of  reminiscences  contains,  there  is 
nought  in  it  but  what  has  come  under  the 
personal  observation  of  the  writer,  and,  more- 
over, that  such  as  the  information  is,  it  is  now 
communicated  to  the  public  for  the  first  time. 

Li  Hung  Chang. 

Taking  some  of  our  principal  public  events 
of  the  past  few  years  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  order  in  which  they  occurred,  one  naturally 
comes  to  the  visit  of  the  great  celestial  Li 
Hung  Chang.  I  saw  Li  into  this  country  at 
Southampton,  and  three  weeks  afterwards 
witnessed  his  departure  from  that  port,  having, 
in  the  meantime,  with  only  one  exception, 
attended  every  function,  both  public  and  semi- 
private,  at  which  he  was  present  during  the 
intervening  three  weeks.  The  exception  re- 
ferred to  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  His 
Excellency  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  when 
lie  went  to  present  his  ambassadorial  credentials 
and  received  from  Her  Majesty  the  insignia  of 
the  Victorian  Order.  Osborne  House,  which 
was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  is,  as  everyone  knows,  the 
Queen's  private  residence,  and  Her  Majesty  is 
always  personally  consulted  as  to  any  invitations 
which    may    be   sent   out    in    connection    with 
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functions  within  its  walls.  On  the  occasion  of 
any  ceremonial  of  a  semi-private  character  the 
Queen  draws  a  sharp  line  between  newspaper 
correspondents  and  artists  representing  the 
pictorial  press.  The  mission  of  the  latter,  of 
course,  is  to  do  a  sketch  of  the  scene;  whilst 
the  former  would  relate  what  occurred,  and  even 
report  any  observations  which  might  fall  from 
those  taking  part  in  the  proceedings.  This  is  not 
always  desired  or  desirable,  and  thus  the  only 
gentleman  in  any  way  connected  with  the  press 
who  witnessed  the  reception  of  the  Chinese 
ambassador  by  Her  Majesty  was  the  artist  of  an 
illustrated  journal  which  the  Queen  is  ever 
ready  to  favour.  The  exclusion  of  the  special 
correspondents  of  the  daily  press  meant  that 
they  were  not  able  to  describe  the  scene  from 
their  own  observation.  That  some  of  them 
did  describe  it,  ever}^one  knows,  for  full  particu- 
lars, evidently  obtained  from  an  authorised 
source,  were  given  the  next  morning,  the  world 
being  informed  how  Li  Hung  Chang  was 
summoned  into  the  presence  of  Her  Majesty 
by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  how  the  Queen 
bade  him  welcome,  commenting  upon  the  long 
journey  which  this  modern  Ulysses  had  under- 
taken. The  task  of  following  in  the  train  of 
the  Chinese  ambassador  for  three  weeks  and  re- 
cording his  movements,  together  with  a  selec- 
tion of  his  multifarious  questions,  was  no  easy 
one ;  for  there  was  no  cut-and-dried  authorised 
programme,  or  rather,  it  should  be  said,  that 
the  official  itinerary  omitted  what  to  the  public 
were  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  pictorial 
features  of  the  visit  of  the  distinguished  Oriental. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  any  public  banquet, 
reception,  or  inspection  of  works,  invitations 
would  be  sent  out  in  the  ordinary  course  to 
the  newspaper  offices,  and  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  connection  with  them ;  but  what 
about  an  occasion  like  that  of  the  visit  of  His 


Excellency  to  the  Bank  of  England?  When 
a  couple  of  representatives  of  the  press  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  Bank,  and  requested 
permission  to  be  present  at  the  interview  between 
Li  Hung  Chang  and  the  governor,  the  worthy 
head  official  to  whom  the  representation  was 
made  regarded  the  journalists  with  something 
like  that  look  of  horrified  amazement  which 
Mr.  Bumble  bestowed  upon  Oliver  Twist  when 
he  had  the  audacity  to  ask  for  "  more."  Other 
officials  were  summoned,  and  for  a  time  the 
pressmen  who  proposed  to  enter  the  sacred 
portals  of  the  Board-room,  and  to  listen  to  a 
conversation  between  the  governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England  and  a  foreign  ambassador  were 
met  on  all  hands  with  a  kind  of  supercilious 
smile,  or  else  regarded  as  fit  subjects  for 
Colney  Hatch.  But  happening  to  be  old  hands, 
and  firm  believers  in  the  efficacy  of  always 
going  to  the  fountain-head  when  important 
information  is  required,  they  stood  their  ground, 
and  declared  that  at  anyrate  their  cards  should 
be  taken  to  the  governor  of  the  Bank.  This 
request  was  eventually  complied  with,  and  then 
there  was  such  a  turning  of  the  tables  !  "  Tell 
the  gentlemen,"  said  the  governor,  "  that  they 
may  join  the  ambassador's  party."  Thus  it 
came  about  that  on  the  following  morning  a 
number  of  the  principal  newspapers  of  London 
and  the  provinces  contained,  for  the  first  time 
perhaps,  a  highly  interesting  description  of  the 
methods  of  working  adopted  at  that  most 
conservative  and  exclusive  institution,  the  Bank 
of  England,  whose  innermost  secret  Li,  the 
Grand  Inquisitor,  ruthlessly  laid  bare  by  means 
of  his  own  pecuhar  method  of  examination  and 
cross-examination.  No  one  could  spend  days 
and  weeks  in  the  company  of  this  interesting 
body  of  Celestials  without  becoming  fully  con- 
vinced that,  to  use  a  vulgarism,  "the  show" 
was    practically    run   by    Lo    Feng    Luh,    the 
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talented  interpreter,  who  spoke  half  a  dozen 
languages,  and  who  at  the  General  Post  Office 
showed  himself  able  with  equal  facility  to  send 
messages  in  German,  French,  Russian,  and 
English,  to  translate  them  all  into  Chinese,  and 
to  roll  off  their  purport  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  Lo  Feng  Luh,  who  spent  some 
time  in  this  country  when  a  younger  man,  but 
whose  polyglot  accomphshments  were  matured 
in  China,  was  first  intended  for  the  navy,  but 
subsequently  went  into  the  diplomatic  service 
in  China.  He  has  dabbled  in  the  native 
journalism,  as  he  himself  freely  confessed  in 
conversation  on  one  occasion,  and  he  is  alto- 
gether a  many-sided,  all-round  man,  full  of  tact 
and  resource.  One  would  sometimes  stand 
amazed  at  the  flow  of  flowery  English  which  he 
would  evolve  out  of  a  few  hurried  Chinese 
ejaculations  on  the  part  of  his  august  chief 
All  public  addresses  presented  to  the  envoy 
were  forwarded  to  him  beforehand,  as  is  the 
case  when  our  own  Royalty  are  similarly 
martyred,  and  one  could  not  of  course  be  sur- 
prised when  the  interpreter  rose  and  replied  to 
these  without  consulting  the  ambassador.  But 
the  same  thing  occurred  in  the  case  of  an 
impromptu  deliverance  on  the  part  of  some 
local  nabob.  Lo  Feng  Luh  would  interpret 
this  to  His  Excellency,  and,  having  done  so, 
would  at  once  proceed  to  acknowledge  it  without 
waiting  for  Li  to  say  a  word.  Perhaps  the 
latter  little  knows  the  fine  and  lofty  sentiments 
to  which  he  has  been  committed. 

The  Death  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Battenberg. 

The  sad  death  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Henry  of  Battenberg,  which  is  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all  of  us,  gave  rise  to  one  or  two 
somewhat  exciting  incidents.     It  will  be  recalled 


that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  had  arranged  to 
witness  the  passage  of  the  Special  Service 
Squadron  round  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There 
were  to  be  no  evolutions  or  any  naval  demon- 
stration, but  the  Queen  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
her  ships  from  her  drawing-room  window  as  the 
vessels  passed  slowly  along  the  silvery  Solent. 
Informal  as  the  manoeuvre  was  to  be,  the  public 
just  then  were  intensely  interested  in  every 
incident  pertaining  to  our  navy ;  and  thus  on 
the  previous  evening  the  Keppel's  Head  at 
Portsmouth  was  the  rendezvous  of  a  batch  of 
special  correspondents  who  had  come  down  to 
witness  the  review,  if  such  it  may  be  called.  It 
occurred  to  one  of  these  gentlemen,  however, 
that  Portsmouth  was  scarcely  the  most  desirable 
place  for  headquarters,  seeing  that  Her  Majesty 
was  at  Osborne,  and  that  she  would  inspect  her 
fleet  from  that  spot.  Hence  he  hied  him  over- 
night to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  so  as  to  be  in 
readiness  to  pay  a  visit  to  Osborne  House  the 
next  morning,  and  learn  all  particulars  of  Her 
Majesty's  movements  in  connection  with  the 
forthcoming  event.  This,  from  a  professional 
point  of  view,  proved  to  be  a  lucky  stroke.  It 
is  customary  for  the  Queen's  private  secretary 
to  receive  duly  accredited  special  correspondents 
in  one  of  the  reception  rooms  at  Osborne,  and 
to  impart  such  information  as  it  is  thought 
expedient  or  right  to  make  public.  In  this 
connection  many  of  those  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
fessionally visiting  any  one  of  the  residences  of 
the  Queen  will  regret  the  death  of  poor  Sir 
Henry  Ponsonby,  the  soul  of  good-nature  and 
courtesy.  On  the  morning  of  the  proposed 
review  of  the  fleet  by  the  Queen,  the  special 
correspondent  before  referred  to  was  in  the  act 
of  obtaining  details  as  to  the  part  which  Her 
Majesty  was  to  play  in  the  proceedings,  when 
suddenly  the  palace  was  thrown  into  a  state  ot 
consternation,    and   there    came    the    dreaded 
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tidings,  breathlessly  whispered  from  room  to 
room,  and  corridor  to  corridor,  "  Prince  Henry 
is  dead.  The  Queen  has  just  had  a  telegram 
announcing  it."  The  correspondent,  of  course, 
waited  for  no  more.  With  him  it  was  but  the 
work  of  a  moment  to  throw  himself  into  his  cab 
in  waiting,  and  to  offer  the  driver  a  double  fare 
to  speed  like  Jehu  to  the  nearest  telegraph 
office.  As  a  result,  he  was  perhaps  the  first  to 
send  the  news  to  London,  and  thus  to  the 
whole  world. 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  Queen  has  a 
private  telegraph  wire  from  the  General  Telegraph 
Office  in  London  straight  into  Osborne  House, 
where  there  is  a  clerk  always  on  duty.  This 
wire  is  not  "  tapped  "  or  intercepted  anywhere. 

Immediately  the  captain  of  the  vessel  bearing 
the  body  of  Prince  Henry  arrived  in  port,  he 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  Queen  (and  to  no  one 
else),  announcing  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of 
His  Royal  Highness.  The  message  came  into 
the  London  office,  and,  before  the  rest  of  the 
world  knew  anything  about  it,  was  transmitted 
direct  to  Osborne. 

Private  telegrams  for  the  Queen  are  first 
sealed  by  the  operator  and  then  taken  to  Her 
Majesty.  Thus  the  Queen  was  the  first  of  the 
Royal  household  to  receive  the  full  effects  of 
the  blow.  A  family  in  deep  grief  is  naturally 
averse  to  making  its  sorrows  public  to  the  world; 
and  the  Queen  and  Princess  Beatrice,  it  may 
be  easily  understood,  were  loth  to  have  the 
funeral  arrangements  published,  and  criticised 
from  day  to  day.  Still,  the  public  expect 
information  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  regarded  as 
the  duty  of  the  journalist  to  supply  it.  For 
some  time,  however,  no  official  communications 
were  forthcoming;  and  indeed  the  correspond- 
ents found  it  impossible  to  get  at  the  private 
secretary  of  Her  Majesty,  the  watchful  but  ever- 
courteous  Mr.  Fraser,  the  chief  of  the  Queen's 


body  police  (acting,  of  course,  on  instructions), 
effectually  barring  the  way.  At  length,  how- 
ever, a  report — which  emanated  from  Cowes  or 
elsewhere  —  spread  through  London  and  the 
rest  of  the  country,  to  the  effect  that  Her 
Majesty  had  become  unwell.  The  information 
was  flashed  across  to  the  Continent,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  officials  at  Osborne  became 
deluged  with  an  avalanche  of  telegrams  and 
letters  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  urgently  seeking 
the  latest  bulletin  as  to  Her  Majesty's  condition. 
The  task  of  replying  to  these  communications 
was  simply  herculean.  The  officials  had  a 
consultation  as  to  what  should  be  done,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  special  correspondents 
who  were  located  about  the  hotels  at  Cowes 
were  practically  invited  to  an  audience. 

Thereafter  many  difficulties  were  removed. 
Every  morning,  at  a  fixed  hour,  the  pressmen 
were  received  by  pretty  well  the  whole  of  Her 
Majesty's  staff — the  private  secretary,  the  con- 
troller of  the  household,  the  private  physician, 
and  others.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  in  turn 
made  a  statement  relative  to  that  part  of  the 
arrangements  under  his  control,  the  physician 
being  always  careful  to  inform  the  pressmen 
that  he  had  but  recently  seen  Her  Majesty,  and 
that,  apart  from  the  grief  which  she  naturally 
suffered,  she  was  in  the  best  of  health. 

The  Kaiser  and  Cowes. 

I  have  had  the  pleasureof  witnessing  thearrival 
of  the  Emperor  William,  and  his  departure,  on 
the  occasion  of  most  of  his  annual  visits  to  this 
country,  covering  some  six  or  seven  years. 

Whatever  may  be  the  general  feeling  in  the 
country  in  respect  to  His  Majesty  staying  away 
from  us  this  year,  the  fact  remains  that  Cowes 
was  shorn  of  very  much  of  its  former  glory, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Kaiser ;   and  the 
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native— whose  pockets  were  severely  touched — 
fervently  hopes  that  when  next  August  comes 
round  the  Hohenzollern  may  be  seen  flying  her 
flag  at  her  old  moorings. 

The  Emperor  is  nothing  if  not  dramatic, 
even  in  his  slightest  movements  and  in  his 
private  moments.  I  have  stood  close  to  him 
upon  the  exclusive  lawn  of  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron ;  I  have  watched  him  a  few  yards  off, 
when  in  the  dead  of  midnight  he  has  returned 
to  his  pinnace  at  Trinity  Pier  from  a  dinner 
party  at  Osborne ;  I  have  been  but  a  short 
distance  away  when  he  has  been  travelling  in 
a  railway  carriage,  with  none  but  his  pet  dogs 
for  companions ;  I  have  studied  him  on  the 
moors  when  he  has  been  busily  engaged  in 
bringing  down  Lord  Lonsdale's  grouse ;  and  I 
have  followed  many  of  his  other  movements. 
All  through  he  strikes  one  as  a  masterful  man  ; 
but  one  not  without  vanity,  and  hence  the 
tendency  to  attitudinise  or  to  pose. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  arose  in  times 
past — indeed  the  point  is  often  debated  now — 
as  to  whether  the  Emperor's  left  arm  is  really 
of  any  service  to  him.  I  am  able  to  set  this 
matter  at  rest,  if  there  remains  any  doubt  on  the 
subject.  The  arm  is  practically  useless.  His 
Majesty  guides  his  well-trained  horse  with  his 
knees.  When  shooting  with  Lord  Lonsdale  he 
received  the  gun  from  the  keeper  with  his  right 
hand,  and  swinging  it  round  to  his  shoulder, 
took  aim  and  fired,  the  left  arm  hanging  loose 
and  lifeless  by  his  side.  On  approaching  our 
shores  the  German  Emperor  always  takes  up 
one  and  the  same  position  on  board  his  resi- 
dential yacht,  which  used  to  be  the  Kaiser 
Adler,  but  which  is  now  the  much  larger  and 
more  palatial  Hohenzollern.  His  arrivals  have 
been  chronicled  in  detail  over  and  over  again, 
but  up  to  the  present  it  has  not  been  stated 
anywhere  in  the  press  that  on  coming  into  the 


Solent,  His  Majesty,  in  the  uniform  of  an  English 
admiral,  stands  upon  the  bridge,  and  as  the 
vessel  steams  slowly  along,  he  repeatedly  salutes 
first  the  mainland,  and  then  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
turning  his  face  to  each  alternately.  The 
Emperor  has  "  sobered  down "  a  good  deal 
since  he  first  took  to  visiting  us.  He  has  not 
of  late  been  given  to  such  escapades  as  gallop- 
ing off  almost  before  daylight,  and  knocking  up 
some  local  photographer  for  the  purpose  of 
having  his  portrait  taken.  His  Majesty  is  very 
erratic,  it  is  true,  but  many  of  the  vagaries 
imputed  to  him  have  little  or  no  foundation  in 
fact.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  for  those  on  shore 
to  follow  the  movements  of  a  monarch  living 
afloat,  with  a  steam-pinnace  and  a  rowing-barge 
always  at  his  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  darting 
hither  and  thither  at  a  moment's  notice.  Thus 
it  was  that  when,  on  the  occasion  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Worth,  the  Emperor,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  boarded  the  iron- 
clad of  that  name,  which  was  lying  in  the  Solent, 
and  harangued  the  crew  on  the  memories  which 
the  day  brought  up,  adding  the  hope  that,  should 
occasion  require,  the  men  would  emulate  the 
deeds  of  their  fellow-countrymen  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  the  majority  of  the  special 
correspondents  missed  the  incident  entirely, 
whilst  only  one  of  them  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  speech.  But  this  was  not  a  surprise  visit, 
although  it  was  so  described  by  many  at  the 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  well  known 
several  days  beforehand  amongst  the  best 
informed  that  His  Majesty  intended  to  visit  the 
battleship  before  breakfast,  and  the  blue- 
jackets were  all  drawn  up  in  readiness  to 
receive  him.  The  Emperor  is  not  so  im- 
petuous as  the  public  have  been  taught  to 
believe  ;  and  many  of  the  so-called  "  alterations 
of  arrangements  "  are  not  alterations  at  all.  A 
certain  newspaper  makes  a  statement  crediting 
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His  Majesty  with  the  intention  of  doing  some- 
thing, or  going  somewhere,  on  a  particular  day. 
The  Kaiser  most  probably  never  had  any  such 
intention,  and  spends  his  time  quite  differently, 
and  in  accordance  with  his  original  plans. 
Therefore,  to  cover  its  own  retreat,  the  news- 
paper at  once  asserts  that  there  has  been 
"  another  alteration  of  the  arrangements."  Of 
course  all  practised  and  well-informed  corre- 
spondents on  the  spot,  smile  at  this  sort  of  thing. 

Looking  out  for  Dr.  "Jem." 

I  went  down  to  Plymouth  a  few  days  before 
Dr.  Jameson  was  expected,  in  order  to  write  a 
description  of  his  arrival,  and  to  accompany 
him  back  to  town  in  the  event  of  his  landing 
anywhere  along  the  western  coast.  It  was  a 
task  full  of  difficulty  and  anxiety,  for  it  was 
quite  evident  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  best 
laid  plans  in  the  world,  one's  mission  might 
prove  an  abortive  one.  There  were  half  a 
dozen  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Plymouth,  at  any 
one  of  which  Jameson  and  his  officers  might  be 
put  off,  and  once  ashore,  they  could,  of  course, 
be  quickly  transported  to  London,  unknown  to 
all  save  a  few  immediately  concerned.  The 
Government  authorities  and  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary officials,  of  whom  there  are  plenty  and  to 
spare  in  Plymouth  and  its  adjoining  sister  towns, 
seemed  by  one  consent  to  have  become  suddenly 
dumb.  They  had  been  informed  of  nothing; 
neither  officially  nor  unofficially  did  they  know 
anything,  and  they  could  not  afford  any 
facilities  to  anyone  to  learn  anything.  It  was 
well  known  that  homeward-bound  troops  were 
aboard  of  the  vessel  carrying  Jameson  and  his 
little  band,  but,  strange  to  say,  at  this  time— a 
few  days  before  the  arrival  of  Jameson — no 
orders  had  been  received  from  the  War  Office  as 
to   the  destination  of  the   regiments.     At  the 


Admiralty  Offices,  and  at  the  dockyard,  the 
utmost  reticence  was  displayed,  and  even  the 
tug-boat  owner  usually  employed  on  these 
occasions  declared  that  "mum"  was  the  word  ! 
It  early  became  quite  clear  that  Dr.  Jameson 
was  going  to  be  the  centre  figure  of  a  game  at 
hide-and-seek.  Those  legal  ones  in  the  know 
did  not  expect  him  to  land  and  be  arrested 
down  in  the  west  country,  as  this  would  have 
affected  the  place  of  trial,  which  it  was  desired 
to  have  in  London ;  but  this  fact  did  not  occur 
to  everybody,  and  hence  the  game  became 
more  complex  and  exciting.  One  of  the 
principal  hotels  was  full  of  London  journalists 
and  artists,  each  one  with  his  own  theory — 
varying  in  their  degrees  of  unreliability — as  to 
what  was  going  to  occur.  The  waiting  and  the 
uncertainty  became  intolerably  tedious.  It  was 
not  possible  to  do  more  than  snatch  a  few  hours' 
sleep  each  night.  On  a  bright  Sunday  morning 
the  whole  town  was  aroused  with  the  news  that 
Dr.  Jem  had  come  at  last,  and  the  people 
flocked  down  to  the  vicinity  of  the  docks,  and 
crowded  on  to  the  historic  Hoe.  It  was  a 
false  alarm,  but  the  crowd  were  not  altogether 
disappointed,  for  they  witnessed  the  landing  of 
Jameson's  troopers,  and  this  was  no  ordinary 
spectacle.  They  were  a  rugged  and  picturesque 
lot  of  warriors  who  came  ashore  on  this  bright, 
peaceful  Sabbath  morning.  All  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  were  to  be  met  with  amongst 
them,  wearing  every  kind  of  ill-fitting  garb. 
They  were  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  took  great 
delight  in  informing  the  newspaper  correspond- 
ents how  they  had  fenced  with  the  questions 
of  the  emissaries  of  the  Government  and  of 
Scotland  Yard  who  were  on  board.  The  arrival 
of  these  troopers  afforded  material  for  some 
graphic  descriptive  "copy";  but,  after  all,  this 
was  not  meeting  Jameson,  and  without  him  the 
whole  business  seemed  like  the  play  of  Hamlet 
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with  the  omission  of  the  part  of  the  Prince  of 
Denmark.  And  so  the  vigilance  had  to  be 
continued.  It  being  pretty  certain  that  the 
vessel  bringing  the  Doctor  would  come  up  into 
the  Sound  for  the  purpose  of  disembarking  the 
regiments  on  board,  several  tugs  were  chartered 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  her;  and  fortified 
with  some  provisions,  together  with  a  bottle  or 
two  of  whisky,  the  pressmen  got  aboard,  and 
proceeded  to  make  themselves  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  They  had  been  out  in  the  previous 
night  without  sighting  the  troopship,  and  so 
many  were  tired  out.  The  Plymouth  tug  is 
not  a  floating  palace,  and  affords  httle  or  no 
sleeping  accommodation  ;  but  many  were  glad 
to  take  turns  at  a  "  shake-down "  in  the  little 
cabin  below,  seamen's  oilskins  serving  both  for 
pillow  and  coverlet,  whilst  the  atmosphere  reeked 
with  the  smell  of  oil  and  stale  fish.  In  due 
course,  however,  the  patience  of  all  was  rewarded; 
the  "trooper"  hove  in  sight,  and  as  soon  as  she 
had  dropped  anchor  the  pressmen  went  along- 
side, and  ascertained  that  Dr.  Jameson  and  his 
officers  were  all  on  board  and  in  the  best  of 
health.  This  was  about  midnight ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  information  had  been  obtained,  the  tugs 
steamed  back  as  rapidly  as  possible,  while  cabs 
in  waiting  conveyed  the  journalists  to  the 
telegraph  office,  from  whence  the  news  was 
transmitted  to  all  the  world.  But  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation  were  by  no  means  over.  They 
had  in  reality  only  commenced.  All  access  to 
Dr.  Jem  at  Plymouth  was  strictly  forbidden. 
The  officers  who  had  accompanied  him,  however, 
gave  a  fairly  full  description  of  his  life  on  board 
during  the  voyage,  and  this  proved  of  great 
interest.  As  soon  as  the  troops  had  been 
landed,  the  troopship  sailed  away  with  the 
Doctor  and  his  little  band  of  followers  on  board. 
No  one  was  more  pleased  to  see  the  stern  of 
that  vessel  than  the  worn-out  pressmen  who  had 


had  three  or  four  restless  days  and  nights  at 
Plymouth.  Thereafter  the  hunt  for  Dr.  Jameson 
was  taken  up  by  their  colleagues  assembled  at 
Southampton  and  at  the  Thames  ports.  With 
what  followed  the  public  are  already  familiar. 

Irish  Bye-elections  and  Mr.  Parnell. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  already  filled  up  the  space 
allowed,  and  yet  many  other  reminiscences  occur 
to  one's  mind.  I  might  reasonably  wish  to  say 
something  about  travelling  with  Mr.  Gladstone, 
when  that  great  statesman  has  been  engaged  in 
his  political  missions,  and  addressing  audiences 
from  railway  carriage  windows ;  again  some 
interesting  and  hitherto  unpublished  incidents 
occur  to  me  in  connection  with  the  lingering 
illness  and  subsequent  death  of  the  late  Lord 
Tennyson ;  and  I  should  also  like  to  describe 
the  most  exciting  scene  which  I  ever  witnessed  in 
my  life,  when,  after  a  terrible  colliery  explosion  in 
Wales,  many  miners  who  had  been  given  up  for 
dead  made  their  exit  from  the  mine  a  day  or 
two  afterwards,  and  suddenly  appeared  among 
the  relatives  who  had  already  assumed  mourning 
for  them.  But  these  and  other  experiences  must 
keep  till  another  occasion.  I  cannot  refrain  now 
from  saying  a  word  about  that  great  man,  Mr. 
Parnell.  I  saw  much  of  him  in  Ireland  during 
the  Kilkenny  and  subsequent  Irish  bye-elections, 
and  was  always  struck  with  his  mighty  per- 
sonality. Of  these  Irish  bye-elections  columns  of 
interesting  and  amusing  matter  might  be  made. 
A  characteristic  of  Mr.  Parnell  was  his  ability  to 
separate  himself  from  his  surroundings  and 
become  lost  in  a  little  world  of  his  own 
creation.  In  the  course  of  a  drive  to  a 
political  meeting  he  would  discuss  with  you 
almost  every  subject  under  the  sun  but  that 
of  Irish  politics ;  and  again,  in  the  midst  of 
all    the    turmoil    and    strife    of    an    electoral 
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campaign  he  might  be  seen  buried  in  a  yellow- 
backed  novel,  while  around  him  in  the  same 
room — for  there  is  not  an  abundance  of  accom- 
modation in  Irish  hotels — his  followers  would 
be  rushing  hither  and  thither  with  placards  and 
bills,  discussing  "squibs"  and  wrangling  over 
details  of  organisation.  Mr.  Parnell  had  no 
fondness  for  whisky ;  and  I  remember  that  on 
one  occasion  his  want  of  liking  for  "the  wine  of 
the  country "  placed  him  in  a  rather  awkward 
predicament.  It  was,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
during  an  election  at  Sligo,  some  five  or  six 
years  ago.  The  Sligo  electoral  division  is  an 
extensive  and  straggling  one,  stretching  along 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  as  far  as  Ballina.  A 
small  portion  of  the  constituency  reside  on  an 
island  lying  out  in  the  sea  some  distance  from 
the  mainland.  A  curious  little  community  find 
their  home  here.  Apparently  in  those  days 
there  was  no  policeman  or  governing  authority 
in  the  place.  The  inhabitants  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  one  of  their  own  number,  whom 
they  styled  the  "king  of  the  island,"  and 
whose  word  was  law  amongst  them.  In  the 
course  of  the  canvass  Mr.  Parnell  had  to  take 
boat  and  visit  this  Httle  spot  in  the  ocean.  He 
was  met  by  the  "  king,"  who  told  him  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  go  amongst 
the  people.  He  had  told  them  what  they  were 
to  do,  and  they  were  all  going  to  vote  for  "the 
Irish  lader."  This  was  satisfactory  so  far ;  but 
afterwards  came  the  ordeal.  His  Majesty  invited 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  company  to  his  hut,  where 
the  potheen  was  produced  for  the  purpose  of 


sealing  the  bargain.  This  was  terrible  stuff;  it 
had  evidently  just  come  from  the  brew  at  some 
private  still,  and  could  not  have  been  more  than 
a  few  days  old.  However,  the  eyes  of  the  king 
and  the  community  were  on  Mr.  Parnell ;  and 
he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  proffered  glass  to 
his  lips.  The  liquid  tasted  like  running  fire. 
Poor  Parnell  pulled  an  awful  face ;  he  glanced 
at  the  local  monarch,  as  much  as  to  say  "  Excuse 
me  a  moment,"  and  then,  hastening  to  the  door 
of  the  hut,  spat  the  liquor  out  on  the  ground. 

Berry  the  ex-Hangman. 

I  will  conclude  these  rambling  recollections 
with  what  the  reader  will  probably  regard  as  a 
gruesome  anecdote.  Of  course,  special  corre- 
spondents are  brought  into  contact  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  from  emperors  to 
executioners.  When  Berry  retired  from  the 
position  of  public  hangman  he  took  to  lecturing, 
but  it  always  struck  me  that  he  omitted  most 
of  his  best  things  from  his  lectures.  I  had 
about  an  hour's  talk  with  him  after  his  resigna- 
tion, and  he  was  full  of  his  experiences.  He 
is  a  Yorkshire  man,  and  talks  in  the  broadest 
dialect  of  his  native  county.  This  was  one  of 
his  stories  : — "  I  was  going  down  th'  Mile  End 
Rawd,  toother  day,  when  a  woman  cooms  oop 
to  me  and  she  sez,  '  Ullo  Mester  Berry,'  she 
sez,  '  ow  are  yer  ? '  I  replies,  '  I'm  very  well, 
thank  yer,  mum,  but  I  canna  say  as  'ow  I  knows 
yer.'  'What,'  she  sez,  'don't  yer  know  me? 
Why,  you  'oong  (hung)  my  husband.'" 
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ENGLISH    AS    SHE    IS    SPIK. 

Furious  Frenchman  [to  'Airy,  w/u  has  just  knocked  his  hat  o<[)  '^for  a  lark"). — "  Sacrk  !      Eef  I  VOOn 
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P/ircnx'ogisl  {/o  faf/.:  loafi}-).—--  Sow,  vou'kk  FUi.i.  o'  NERVES,  YOU  KKK.     What  you  wa:<t  is  iron 
Vou  mitstn't  drink  beer;  you  must  drink  BrRGU.yPY." 
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NOBODY  knows  how  the  disaster  really 
happened,  but  as  usual  the  evening 
papers  had  authorised  and  inspired  ex- 
planations, backed  up  by  leaderettes,  and  pro- 
claimed hysterically  upon  their  respective 
posters.  It  was,  however,  the  Post  Mortetn 
Gazette  which  unearthed  the  biggest  mare's 
nest,  called  all  its  contemporaries  False  Prophets, 
and  ultimately  monopolised  the  occurrence  for 
a  trenchant  attack  upon  the  Government.  "  It 
is  all  very  well,"  said  that  inspired  journal,  "  for 
the  Executive  to  shelter  itself  behind  the  accus- 
tomed formulas,  but  the  old  women  at  Downing 
Street  may  choke  themselves  with  despatches, 
before  we  will  consent  to  see  this  Metropolis 
governed  on  principles  befitting  the  plot  of  a 
comic  opera. 

We  have  it  on  the  very  highest  authority  that 
the  official  in  charge  of  the  clock  at  Greenwich 
was  wholly  and  entirely  to  blame.  His 
luncheon  hour  is  from  eleven  to  three ;  at 
four  o'clock  he  leaves  the  office,  and  his  after- 
noon work  is  to  set  the  clock  for  the  twenty- 
four  hours  next  ensuing.  On  this  particular 
occasion  he  adjusted  the  instrument  correctly 
for  the  most  part ;  his  weather,  finance,  amuse- 
ments, crime,  and  in  fact  nearly  the  whole 
programme,  being  thoroughly  up  -  to  -  date. 
When  he  came,  however,  to  the  animals  to  be 
on  tap,  so  to  speak,  for  the  night,  instead  of 
setting  their  time  for  the  ist  April  1896,  he 
made  an  unaccountable  error  in  the  date.  The 
fauna  actually  turned  loose  to  beguile  mankind, 


were  those  not  for  the  present  instant  but  for 
the  ist  April  18,960  B.C.  Now,  in  18,960  B.C. 
the  customary  animals  inhabiting  the  Thames 
valley  were  the  Mammoth,  Mastodon,  Cave 
Bear,  Cave  Lion,  Irish  Elk,  and  Hippopotamus, 
all  of  which  were  actually  ravaging  the  streets 
of  London,  during  the  early  morning  of  the  ist 
instant. 

Only  the  most  heartless  of  cynics  could  have 
been  pleased  with  what  followed.  Before  the 
public-houses  closed  at  12.30  a.m.,  our  feline 
population  was  already  afield.  From  every 
roof  the  he-cats  were  declaiming  the  news, 
reciting,  preaching,  rehearsing,  making  after- 
dinner  speeches ;  in  a  million  areas  she-cats 
were  gossiping,  arguing,  and  using  language ; 
while  hard  -  working  ladies  and  gentlemen 
beguiled  the  sleepless  hours  by  hurling  missiles 
through  the  glass  roofs  of  neighbouring  con- 
servatories. And  then,  suddenly  there  fell 
silence ;  a  stupefying  blank  silence,  accentuated 
by  the  rumble  of  distant  trains,  the  music  of 
the  spheres,  and  the  closing  of  fourteen  thousand 
public-houses. 

Not  a  cat — not  one  solitary  kitten  remained 
in  existence.  But  this  is  not  the  worst.  A 
lady  in  Balham  was  possessed  of  a  thoroughbred 
mongrel,  which  by  baying  at  the  moon  had 
caused  her  several  times  to  be  injuncted  for 
nuisance.  Poor  Bruno,  having  insomnia  and  a 
tenor  voice,  must  be  taken  for  a  little  midnight 
walk,  that  it  might  be  subjected  to  the  soothing 
influence   of   fresh   air;  but   scarcely  had   the 
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lady  paused  by  the  first  lamp-post,  that  it  might 
be  inspected  and  smelt,  when  she  became  con- 
scious of  leading  not  a  dog — but  a  perambulat- 
ing muzzle  and  chain.  Bruno  was  no  more, — 
every  dog  in  the  Metropolis  was  no  more, — all 
had  passed  to  where  beyond  these  voices  there 
is  peace.  Moreover,  every  belated  omnibus 
paused  suddenly  on  its  way  home  to  stables ; 
for  how  could  it  be  further  drawn  by  two  sets  of 
empty  harness^  eight  unoccupied  hoof  tracks, 
and  the  startled  objurgations  of  a  cockney 
driver  ? 

An  Alderman  was  escorting  a  lady  from 
Piccadilly  Circus  to  her  home  in  Fulham,  when, 
just  opposite  the  Tin  Dickybird  which  surmounts 
the  Fountain,  both  were  precipitated  suddenly  to 
the  pavement.  There  was,  no  more,  cab  horses  ; 
police  litters  conveyed  the  suffering  pair  to  St, 
George's  Hospital. 

The  rats  were  all  at  late  dinner ;  the  dinners 
remained,  but  the  rats  were  taken. 

As  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  sighs  of 
three  cold  monkeys  alone  remained  quivering 
in  the  moonlight ;  and  an  attenuated  moan 
represented  all  that  was  left  of  the  lions  and 
tigers  at  Jamracks.  Even  the  mythological 
animals,  which  adorn  so  many  of  our  public 
buildings,  were  deeply  affected  ;  and  the  city 
griffin  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  holding  on 
to  his  bride  cake,  when  the  breath  of  destruction 
passed  by. 

But  there  is  still  another  and  even  darker 
side  to  the  picture.  At  12.30  a.m.  a  lady 
journaHst  was  pervading  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, and  had  just  interviewed  a  human  wreck 
who  lay  helplessly  intoxicated  on  the  stairs  by 
Temple  Station,  when  a  woolly  rhinoceros 
charged  down  Arundel  Street,  took  the  stairs  at 
one  bound,  and  went  for  the  female  scribe. 
Probably  the  animal  mistook  the  umbrella,  be- 
hind which  the  lady  took  shelter,  for  some 
6 


new  species  of  mushroom,  or  possibly  it  was  her 
rational  skirt  which  appealed  to  him  as  vegeta- 
tion ;  certainly,  not  being  carnivorous,  he  could 
scarcely  have  desired  a  young  newspaper  person 
for  supper  ;  but  in  any  case  her  flight  down 
the  Embankment,  her  frantic  remarks,  her 
occasional  frenzied  endeavour  to  take  notes 
from  behind  a  tree,  had  anything  but  a  soothing 
effect  upon  the  woolly  rhinoceros. 

The  lady,  with  ill-advised  confidence,  took 
shelter  in  the  arms  of  a  policeman,  the 
rhinoceros  charged,  and  both  the  constable  and 
the  lady  were  precipitated  on  to  the  terraces  of 
Somerset  House.  Thence  the  lady  made  her 
way  to  Fleet  Street,  wrote  out  her  copy,  got 
thirty  shillings  for  it,  and  ultimately  spent  the 
money  having  her  nut-brown  hair  dyed  Tyrian 
purple. 

At  12.36  a  frantic  battle  was  in  progress  on 
Blackfriars  Bridge  between  a  cave  lion  and  a 
hansom  cab;  at  12.40  a  Radical  member  was 
devoured  in  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 
by  a  cave  bear;  at  12.46  a  whole  relief  of 
constables,  proceeding  up  Parliament  Street, 
became  the  prey  of  a  foraging  party  of  sabre- 
toothed  tigers;  at  12.47  ^  hippopotamus 
wrecked  the  eastern  fountain  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  by  trying  to  wallow  in  the  basin ;  at 
12.48  a  herd  of  Mammoth  were  browsing  on 
the  lamp-posts  in  Piccadilly. 

The  commissioner  of  police,  hastily  summoned 
to  the  rescue,  was  chased  from  his  cab  to  the 
doorsteps  of  Scotland  Yard,  by  a  very  large 
crocodile  ;  but  once  seated  in  the  administrative 
chair,  a  sense  of  responsibility  impelled  him  to 
save  the  Metropolis. 

The  statutes  (John,  5,  18,  cap.  86,  and" 
Geo.  I.  2,  cap.  90)  seemed  of  limited  application, 
because  in  this  case  no  circus  proprietor,  or 
custodian  of  a  menagerie,  or  purveyor  of  wild 
animals,  could  be  held  responsible  for  the  public 
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alarm ;  the  muzzling  order  only  applied  to  dogs ; 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan 
constabulary  can  hardly  include  the  custody 
and  preservation  of  an  extinct  mammalia. 

The  chief  officials  of  the  Department  being 
summoned  for  a  Council  of  War,  the 
Commissioner  suggested  that  the  animals 
shouUl  be  taken  in  custody. 

"Might  as  well  try  to  arrest  a  thunderstorm," 
growled  the  Assistant  Commissioner. 

"According  to  Gulielmus  Quartus  22,  19," 
said  the  Deputy- Assistant  Commissioner, — "  We 
are  absolved  from  all  responsibility,  because 
the  animals  are  extinct,"  said  the  Acting 
Deputy-Assistant  Commissioner. 

"  There'll  be  a  question  in  the  House,  if  we 
don't  look  sharp  ! "  cried  the  Temporary  Acting 
Deputy-Assistant  Commissioner. 

"Good  gracious,  this  is  contrary  to  all 
existing  precedents ! "  wailed  the  chiefs  in 
chorus  ;  and  a  clerk  broke  in  with  a  message 
from  the  Fire  Brigade,  that  the  Fleet  Street 
ladder  had  been  served  up  raw  by  a  Mastodon 
cow  to  her  calves. 

In  the  end  the  Police  Commissioner  referred 
the  whole  matter  to  the  War  Office,  which 
passed  on  the  correspondence  to  the  Board  of 
Works,  which  in  turn,  finding  the  premises 
beyond  its  jurisdiction,  appealed  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  by  daylight  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
had  opened  a  triangular  duel  with  the  County 
Council  and  the  directors  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens. 

As  to  who  turned  loose  the  South  African 
Sporting  Club  nobody  knows,  but  the  members, 
rising  to  the  occasion  with  Swivel  guns,  elephant 
guns,  and  Maxims,  managed  to  bag  an  enormous 
number  of  glass  windows,  one  widow,  one 
street  arab,  and  a  milk  cart.  Meanwhile  the 
Mammoths  were  browsing  on  lamp-posts  in- 
numerable,    finding     this     nineteenth     century 


herbage  much  to  their  taste.  Nor  were  they 
averse  to  such  minor  vegetable  products  as 
notice-boards,  scaifolding,  and  large  picture 
advertisements.  The  carnivorous  animals 
were  less  particular,  their  main  centres  ot 
attraction  being  Billingsgate,  Smithfield,  and 
Covent  Garden,  where  market  women  were 
gathered  up  in  large  quantities ;  while  the 
draymen,  although  coarse  in  flavour,  proved 
less  bony  in  proportion  to  the  meat. 

Meanwhile  the  official  in  charge  of  the  clock, 
with  a  peaceful  consciousness  of  having  secured 
the  Metropolis  from  all  annoyance  and  incon- 
venience during  the  night,  retired  to  dream  ot 
knighthood,  a  long  obituary  in  the  Titnes,  and 
six  square  feet  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
might  have  slumbered  on  until  called  at  ten 
o'clock  for  the  next  day's  labours,  but  that  his 
red-brick  villa,  robed  in  ivy,  appealed  to  a 
passing  animal  as  a  possible  tomato  salad. 
Aroused  by  a  scrunching  sound,  the  philosopher 
murmured,  "  It's  very  early,  Jane  " 

Jane,  slumbering  in  the  garret,  had  already 
passed  away  as  part  of  the  salad,  and  the 
animal  was  snuffing  the  drawing-room  furniture, 
together  with  other  condiments  in  the  way  of 
linen  and  stair  rods.  The  official  might  have 
been  taken  next  like  a  worm  in  the  lettuce 
buds,  but,  seizing  a  bath  towel  for  his  raiment, 
he  executed  an  andante  in  B-flat,  without  any 
slippers,  dimly  wondering.  Something  was 
evidently  wrong. 

The  porter  would  not  let  him  into  the 
Observatory,  said  he  was  drunk,  and  became  the 
prey  of  a  crocodile  even  while  he  appealed  to 
the  Regulations.  The  Guardian  of  the  Clock 
girt  up  his  loins  with  the  bath  towel,  broke 
through  a  window  into  the  National  Observatory, 
and  in  terrible  bewilderment  seized  hold  of  the 
levers. 

The  wheels   of  the   great   clock  whirred   in 
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furious  revolution.  There  was  a  loud  ringing  of 
alarm  bells,  the  air  became  freezing  cold,  but 
that  hapless  philosopher  was  contented  with 
having  vindicated  a  shaken  reputation.     Yet  he 


had,    in    his    frantic  haste,    made    one    more 

blunder.     Instead  of  turning   off  the    Extinct 

Mammalia,    he    had  turned    on    the    Glacial 
Age! 
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DOWN     IN    THE    WORLD. 
Alas!  See  what  drink  has  brought  him  to. 
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Jocular  Briton  (leaving French  h^tel).—  ''\NKi.\.,  au  reservoir,   m'sieu. 
Hotel  Proprietor. —  "■  Taxks  !  !  " 
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By  Mr.  M- 


CLONCROSKEY  smiled.  Like  all  really 
great  men,  while  famous  for  the  impene- 
trable secrecy  with  which  his  coups  were 
prepared,  he  was  in  familiar  life  communicative, 
to  the  point  of  boasting,  confiding  to  the  point 
of  rashness :  the  need  of  flattery  and  sympathy 
invariably  associated  with  genius.  Shylock 
Bones  had  just  been  caught  in  his  grounds 
photographing  the  defences  of  the  house,  and 
had  been  brought  into  the  sanctum  sanctofum 
of  the  redoubtable  Five — not  without  demur  on 
the  part  of  one  of  them.  "  My  dear  Creeman," 
Cloncroskey  had  replied,  laughing,  "  the  brain 
is  a  limited  organ  :  crowd  it  with  too  much 
precaution  and  you  stultify  its  use.  That  is  the 
mark  of  the  beast  in  you — the  taint  of  Scotland 
Yard  ;  you  don't  know  when  you  have  conquered. 
Our  defences,  whether  impregnable  or  no,  re- 
present the  highest  development  of  human 
ingenuity ;  genius  can  go  no  farther.  Only 
savages  depend  on  secrecy :  a  good  general 
prefers  to  trust  to  his  strategic  position,  going 
on  the  presumption  that  the  enemy  has  already 
obtained  plans  through  his  spies.  Show  Shylock 
up  by  all  means ;  if  he  learns  half  what  I  give 
him  credit  for  already  knowing  he  is  not  a 
detective." 

Shylock  Bones,  then,  the  celebrated  pro- 
fessional amateur,  was  introduced  into  the  den 
of  the  most  famous  gang  of  high-art  cracksmen 
in    London.      Shylock    was    perhaps    the   one 


man  in  the  world  (apart  from  Smith)  that 
Cloncroskey  regarded  with  a  genuine  admiration 
and  sympathy :  a  flattering  esteem  for  which 
the  detective  was  perhaps  indebted  to  his 
natural  rather  than  his  acquired  gifts.  For  if 
Cloncroskey  could  not  help  looking  the  de- 
bonair, but  noble  and  poetic  prince,  Bones,  the 
most  painfully  conscientious  and  moral  man 
among  the  champions  of  society,  was  born  with 
the  hang-dog  air  of  a  hereditary  criminal. 

"  My  dear  Shylock ! "  said  Cloncroskey, 
coming  forward  with  his  charming  affectionate 
manner  ;  "  what  a  pleasure  !  Let  me  introduce 
you — no  names — ex-inspector  Creeman,  whom 
I  daresay  you  have  met  in  former  years  at  that 
melancholy  barrack,  the  Yard  !  " 

Ex-inspector  Creeman,  greeting  the  visitor 
with  his  left  hand,  lightly  and  rapidly,  but  with 
professional  completeness,  passed  the  other 
over  his  former  colleague's  clothes.  "  Surely, 
rather  rash,  Bones?  Not  even  a  derinfer?  ' 
he  said. 

"  Oh — to  suspect  me  of  anything  so  out  of 
date ! "  murmured  Bones,  with  a  melancholy 
and  reproachful  glance.  "  You  are  out  of  the 
swim,  Cree-boy,"  he  said  tearfully,  producing  a 
miniature  Kodak  from  his  arm-pit ;  "look  here," 
and  he  showed  them  a  negative  of  the  group 
taken  as  he  entered.  Creeman  examined  it 
doubtfully  and  passed  it  to  Cloncroskey,  who 
after  a  mere  glance  of  indiflerent   admiration 
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handed  it  back  to  the  photographer,  saying, 
"  Keep  it,  my  dear  Bones,  if  it  is  of  any  use  to 
you ;  but  you  will  find  duplicates  of  all  of  us, 
cabinet  size,  at  the  Bereoscopic  Company. 
Any  of  your  men  outside — think  they  would 
like  a  drink?" 

"  I  have  half  a  dozen  of  Q  Division  over  the 
way  in  case  you  gave  me  a  chance ;  but  I 
suppose  it  is  no  good  raiding  you?" 

"Mere  waste  of  labour  —  mere  waste  of 
labour,"  replied  the  cracksman  affectionately. 
"  Private  house,  my  dear  Bones — nothing  on  the 
premises ;  got  the  Bond  Street  swag  reset  and 
placed  in  our  Paris  window  by  seven  this  morning. 
By  the  bye,  anything  worth  seeing  in  that  bag?" 

"Ha — you  can't  see  through  it?"  said  Bones 
anxiously. 

Cloncroskey  burst  out  laughing.  "  My  dear 
Bones  ! — here,  pour  him  out  a  fizz." 

Bones  took  the  glass,  held  it  to  the  light, 
and  then  smelt  it.  "Really,  that  is  scarcely 
courteous  of  you,"  said  Cloncroskey,  with 
dignity.  "  Pray  remember,  Mr.  Bones,  that 
you  are  among  gentlemen."  Bones  drank  it 
with  a  sigh.  Then,  with  a  melancholy  gingerness, 
he  opened  the  bag  and  drew  out  a  large  camera 
and  folded  tripod. 

"  Knowing  how  you  keep  abreast  of  the 
times,  Mr.  Croskey,"  he  said,  as  he  discon- 
tentedly rummaged  in  his  bag,  "  I  thought 
perhaps  your  eyeglass  might  be  charged  with 
the  Rontgen  rays. — Excuse  my  delay  :  I  dropped 
an  important  negative  in  here  when  your  fellow 
gagged  me." 

"Bones?" 

Bones  looked  up ;  he  saw  a  revolver  levelled 
at  his  head.  "  Not  this  sort  of  negative?"  said 
Cloncroskey,  with  that  gravity  which  is  all  the 
suspicion  a  gentleman  can,  with  any  politeness, 
show. 

"No   no,    no   no,"    replied    the    celebrated 


amateur,  with  the  nearest  approach  to  a  smile  of 
which  his  melancholy  visage  was  capable ;  "  I 
have  stuck  up  three  men  on  one  occasion,  but 
never  five." 

Cloncroskey  put  up  his  shooter. — "You  re- 
ferred to  this  new  spectroscope  invention,  I 
suppose,"  he  remarked  politely,  passing  over 
his  rather  undignified  demonstration  with  a 
handsome  blush;  "anything  in  it,  do  you 
think,  Bones  ?  " 

*'A  great  deal,  a  great  deal,"  repUed  the 
photographer  with  enthusiasm — Bones  was  in 
reality  even  more  proficient  as  a  scientist  than 
as  a  detective.  "  But  it  is  the  old  story  of 
armoured  plates  and  projectiles  ;  I  am  not  sure 
which  of  us  will  turn  it  to  the  best  account  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  For  instance,  I  have  here 
a  few  little  experiments  through  earth  and  brick 
walls  respectively  which  I  shall  be  glad  of  your 
permission  to  examine ;  but  if  I  can  perfect  my 
efforts  to  distinguish  the  harder  precious  stones 
through  a  steel  safe  I  shall  probably  approach 
you,  rather   than   the  Yard,  for  a  partnership. 

Now    let    us    see" He    held    up    some 

negatives  to  the  light. 

"  Why,  your  walls  are — are  not  of  brick,  Mr. 
Croskey?  "  (Cloncroskey.  or  the  Count  Amadeo 
Klonkroskikoff,  denoted  merely  the  extension 
of  the  cracksman's  business.) 

"Steel-lined,"  replied  Cloncroskey,  with  the 
slightest  trace  of  annoyance.  "  We  men  of 
wealth  have  to  protect  ourselves  from  burglars." 

"  Exactly,"  replied  the  melancholy  photo- 
grapher, holding  up  another  plate.  "That 
accounts  for  this  jemmy  and  skeleton  key 
buried  in  the  garden  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Bones — surely  your  camera  must 
be  at  fault?  To  suspect  me  of  anything  so 
very — amateurish  !  " 

"  That  is  all  right,"  put  in  Creeman.  "  That 
is  one  of  Jonathan's  dodges  to  secure  a  con- 
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viction.  He  put  them  in  two  nights  ago;  I 
let  him,  as  I  was  on  duty,  and  had  them  up 
yesterday  just  to  engrave  his  initials  on  them 
and  replace  them." 

"  Ah — no  pranks,  I  think,  Creeman  ;  always 
be  on  the  safe  side.  Give  him  till  to-morrow, 
and  if  he  comes  drop  him  into  the  lime-pit,  but 
if  not  have  the  things  up  and  plant  them 
somewhere  else — in  Benjamin's  yard,  say. — But 
this  invention  really  interests  me,  Bones ;  d'you 
feel  inclined  to  make  another  experiment?  I 
have  about  me  a  little  hereditary  locket  which 
I  declare  I  will  hand  over  to  you  if  your  camera 
detects  it." 

"Very  good,"  said  the  photographer,  with 
miserable  alacrity.  "  It  will  take  some  minutes 
of  exposure :  there  must  be  no  movement. 
Will  you  sit  down  there  ;  if  you  other  gentlemen 
will  kindly  sit  behind  me?  No  movement, 
please ;  the  fluorescent  film  is  so  sensitive  that 
even  a  disturbance  of  air  might  spoil  it." 

Cloncroskey  sat  opposite  the  lens ;  the  other 
four  sat  behind  the  operator.  Shylock  threw  a 
black  cloth  over  his  head  and  the  camera,  as  for 
an  ordinary  photograph. 

"  Look  at  the  lens,"  said  the  muffled  professor 
of  science  and  detectivism  ;  "  your  arms  hanging 
down  by  your  side,  please,  so  as  not  to  conceal 
the  body." 

The  king  of  art-cracksmen  obeyed  ;  he  looked 
at  the  lens.  A  thin  flap  fell  down  and  disclosed 
the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  and  the  words  in  large 
print,  "  DON'T  MOVE." 

Cloncroskey  knew  the  astonishing  reckless- 
ness of  the  detective  very  well ;  the  reason  he 
was  so  respected  by  the  anti-force  was  on 
account  of  his  melancholy  and  oft -proved 
boast  that  no  capture  was  worth  the  making 
that  did  not  require  the  risk  of  his  life. 
Cloncroskey  then  smiled  with  sincere  admira- 
tion— and  did  not  move. 


The  machine  clicked  and  the  printed  card 
slid  away  and  was  replaced  by  another.  This 
one  said — 

''^  Keep  your  arms  down — send  your  tnen  out  of 
the  house;  three.'"  A  little  bell  struck  one; 
struck  two. 

"I  hear  something,"  said  Cloncroskey 
sharply.  "  Out  into  the  grounds  all  of  you  : 
take  your  posts  and  wait  the  word." 

His  four  companions,  accustomed  to  implicit 
obedience,  filed  out  with  glances  of  amused 
intelligence  ;  and  the  door  was  shut.  Shylock 
Bones  was  quite  certain  that  any  door  in  this 
house  was  sound  proof. 

'*  I  seem  to  have  got  you,  Croskey,"  he  said 
mournfully. 

"  Yes, — very  neat  indeed,"  replied  the  burglar 
without  moving;  "if  it  didn't  seem  that  I  have 
got  you  too.  I'll  wait  five  minutes  while  you 
think  it  over,  and  then  I'll  take  my  chance. 
What  ball  have  you  got  in  it — a  38?" 

"  No ;  a  4  5  explosive." 

"Ah:  makes  a  nasty  hole  in  one,"  said 
Cloncroskey,  with  disgust.  "Where  have  you 
sighted  me?     Looks  about  the  collar  bone." 

"To  allow  for  the  kick  :  it  will  just  lift  your 
roof  from  the  eyes." 

"Oh!  Common,  Bones,  common.  You 
don't  think  of  my  nice  walls.  Just  look  at 
that  priceless  Vandyke  behind  my  head — a 
connoisseur  like  you.  Bones  i " 

The  photographer,  his  hand  still  in  the 
camera,  took  his  head  out  of  the  cloth  and 
looked  up.  The  picture  in  question  was  a 
mounted  general,  pointing  a  telescope  towards 
the  foreground  in  his  outstretched  hand.  At 
the  end  of  the  telescope  protruded  from  the 
canvas  an  inch  of  nickeled  barrel. 

"  Is  it  all  right  ?  "  said  Cloncroskey,  without 
moving  his  head. 

"  It's    there,    sure     enough,"     replied     the 
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photographer  with  melancholy  surprise.  Then 
addressing  the  picture,  "  Mine  is  a  hairspring, 
Vandyke :  don't  move." 

"Five  minutes  up,"  said  Cloncroskey 
pleasantly.  "  Give  you  three,  old  man,  to 
pack  up  that  camera."  A  little  bell  from  the 
direction  of  the  picture  struck  one :  struck 
two. 

"  I   pass,"  sighed   the   detective    dejectedly, 


drawing     his    pistol     from     the     camera    and 
uncocking  it. 

"  Really,  a  splendid  invention  those  Rontgen 
rays,"  i\Ir.  Cloncroskey  said  later,  as  he  shook 
his  visitor's  hand  on  the  noble  doorstep  of 
Cloncroskey  Mansion.  "  When  you  have  per- 
fected that  safe-piercing  spectroscope,  let  me 
know,  Bones.  I  might  be  able  to  make  you  an 
offer." 


A    RECIPE. 


TAKE  four-and-twenty  roses 
And  a  hollyhock  or  two, 
Some  lilies  and  forget-me-nots 
All  varied  as  to  hue ; 
Next,  several  sorts  of  feather 

From  birds  of  diffrent  kind — 
The  ostrich  or  the  osprey, 
According  to  your  mind. 
Then  several  bows  of  ribbon, 

And  yards  of  tulle  and  lace. 
And  two  or  three  "  paste "  buckles. 

With  veiling  for  your  face ; 
And,  if  these  strange  ingredients 

Judiciously  you  mix, 
You'll  have  that  weird  and  fearsome  thing, 
The  "Chapeau  '96"! 

Gertrude  Ford. 
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Does  your  poetry  pay?" 

Well,  it  just  keeps  the  wolf  from  the  door." 
'i  suppose  you  read  it  to  him." 
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THE     THIEF. 


By  Mrs.  Stephen  Bateson. 

Author  of  ^^  Dark  :  a  Tale  of  the  Dozen  Country"  etc.  etc. 


THE  grey  mist  of  the  early  May  morning 
hung  over  everything  like  a  cloak.  It 
clung  to  the  trees  away  in  the  valley,  to 
the  farm  buildings,  to  the  ricks  in  the  yard 
close  by  the  house,  touching  them  all  with  its 
harmonious  monochrome.  It  wrapped  Fanny 
closely  about  as  she  crept  softly  from  the 
kitchen  door,  softly  across  the  yard  to  the 
henhouse,  softly  in  at  the  gate  of  the  small 
enclosure,  ever  looking  behind  her  or  around 
to  assure  herself  that  she  was  unobserved. 

Her  tall,  willowy  figure  bent  easily  at  the 
door,  and  she  pushed  through  the  small  open- 
ing and  disappeared  inside.  Then  after  a 
minute  she  came  forth  again,  her  dark  eyes 
glancing  apprehensively  round  her,  and  an 
anxious  look  on  her  creamy  oval  face.  At  the 
gate  of  the  run  she  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"It's  all  right  now,"  she  said  to  herself. 

A  man  strode  out  of  the  barn  close  by,  and 
laid  a  heavy  hand  on  her  arm. 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  Fanny,  and  she  dropped  the 
eggs  in  the  kerchief  which  held  them  ;  the  grey 
mist  of  the  morning  seemed  to  have  given 
something  of  its  greyness  to  her  cheeks. 

"Thief!  "  said  the  man.  ''Thief,  thief,  thief! 
I  know  now  where  all  my  eggs  have  gone. 
Thomas  Dimple  !  " 

"Yes,  master,"  said  Thomas  Dimple,  emerg- 
ing from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  barn. 


"  I've  catched  the  thief,  Thomas  Dimple." 

"  El-look'ee ! "  said  Dimple,  in  pure  amaze- 
ment.    "Who'd  ha'  thought  o'  she?" 

"  Who'd  ha'  thought  of  she  ?  "  echoed  Thomas 
Dimple's  master.  "Who'd  ha'  thought  of  she 
that's  eaten  our  meat  an'  drunk  our  ale  for 
six  months  past.     Oh,  the  ungrateful  hussy  ! " 

"  Oh,  the  ongrateful  hussy!"  repeated  Thomas 
Dimple. 

"What'll  we  do  to  her,  Thomas  Dimple?" 

"  Punish  her,  master." 

"How'U  we  punish  her?" 

"Lave  her  to  the  missis,  sir,"  said  Thomas 
sapiently. 

"No,  no!"  cried  Fanny;  but  they  did  not 
heed  her. 

They  took  her  into  the  kitchen,  and  John 
fetched  his  mother  from  her  bed  while  Dimple 
guarded  the  thief.  When  Fanny  crossed  the 
room  to  the  dresser  Thomas  looked  anxiously 
at  the  soup  tureen,  to  assure  himself  that  she 
had  not  hidden  it  in  her  pocket.  When  she 
stooped  to  light  the  fire  he  took  care  directly 
afterwards  to  notice  that  she  had  replaced  the 
matchbox  on- the  mantel-shelf.  Nothing  could 
be  safe  from  her  now.  She  hung  the  kettle 
on  its  hook,  and  Thomas  cast  an  eye  on  it  for 
fear  the  lid  should  have  been  appropriated.  It 
is  a  terrible  thing  to  have  a  thief  about. 

Mrs.   Harden   appeared  with    only  half  her 
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hooks  and  eyes  mated.  Her  hair  was  dishevelled, 
her  apron  was  forgotten,  her  whole  appearance 
expressed  the  hurry  of  rage.  She  flew  open- 
mouthed  at  Fanny,  and  the  two  men  slunk  out 
of  the  kitchen  and  away  beyond  the  hayricks, 
for  they  did  not  love  to  hear  Mrs.  Harden's 
angry  words,  even  though  they  were  deservedly 
flung  at  a  thief. 

At  breakfast  time  John  ventured  to  come 
back  to  the  house.  Fanny's  tear-stained  face 
revealed  the  punishment  of  scorn  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  her;  and  she  rushed  away 
upstairs  when  she  saw  him,  to  hide  her  humilia- 
tion from  him. 

"What  are  you  a-goin'  to  do  about  her?" 
asked  John,  jerking  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder 
towards  the  kitchen  door,  when  he  had  partially 
satisfied  his  hunger  with  cold  fat  bacon. 

"  Do ?"  exclaimed  his  mother ;  "do?  Why, 
I've  give  her  the  bag,  of  course.  What  else  did 
you  think  I'd  do?  She's  to  go  this  afternoon 
when  the  butter's  finished.  The  carrier'll  take 
her  box  to-morrow ;  no  thieves  for  me,  thank 
you,  no  longer'n  I  can  help.  She  hasn't  stole 
my  garnet  brooch,  for  I've  bin  to  look." 

"  It  isn't  safe  to  have  thieves  about,  I  sup- 
pose," said  John  reflectively. 

"  Safe  ?  I  shud  think  it  isn't  safe  !  "  replied 
his  mother. 

"  I  don't  know  that  she's  ever  stole  anything 
before." 

"  You  know  she's  stole  eggs  before." 

"  Yes,  she  must  have  stole  the  eggs,"  assented 
John.  Then  he  went  out  again  to  Thomas 
Dimple,  and  they  calculated  the  number  of 
broken  eggs  they  had  found  in  the  kerchief, 
and  multiplied  them  by  the  number  of  days 
contained  in  a  period  of  six  months,  and  came 
to  an  alarming  conclusion  about  their  losses. 
She  must  have  stolen  many  thousands  of  eggs, 
if  their  calculations  were  exact. 


Fanny  went  out  to  the  dairy  to  make  the 
butter.  Her  dark  lashes  were  still  heavy  with 
tears,  and  her  eyelids  reddened  through  weeping. 
As  she  turned  the  handle  of  the  churn  with 
her  strong  young  arms  great  scalding  drops 
splashed  on  the  floor  at  her  feet.  It  was  very 
bitter  to  be  a  convicted  thief. 

"Hey,  thief!"  cried  the  farm  boy,  Thomas 
Dimple's  son,  looking  in  at  the  open  door. 
"Hey,  thief!" 

Fanny  turned  the  handle,  and  her  bosom 
heaved ;  she  did  not  go  out  to  cuff  the  boy,  as 
she  would  have  done  in  any  other  circumstances. 
The  butter  came,  and  she  washed  it,  and  salted 
it,  and  dabbed  it  between  two  flat  wooden 
sticks,  and  thought  of  her  mother. 

"Hey,  thief!"  cried  Thomas  Dimple's  boy 
again  at  the  door. 

Fanny  stamped  her  foot. 

"  If  I  catches  you,  you  young  varmint,  I'll 
give  you  something,  look  ! " 

The  boy  rushed  away,  but  presently  Fanny 
heard  footsteps  approaching  again,  and  halting 
outside  the  door.  She  knew  it  was  Thomas 
Dimple's  son,  and  she  prepared  a  great  punish- 
ment for  him.  She  caught  up  a  half-full  can  of 
buttermilk,  and  crept  cautiously  towards  the  door. 
There  were  two  descending  steps  from  the  dairy 
to  the  yard,  and  Fanny  felt  that  the  position  was 
all  that  could  be  desired  in  point  of  advantage. 
When  she  was  only  a  couple  of  yards  from  the 
entrance  she  swung  herself  into  a  run,  and  pre- 
pared to  send  the  buttermilk  round  the  corner 
into  the  face  of  the  crouching  son  of  Dimple. 
But  it  was  not  Thomas  Dimple's  boy  who  was 
there. 

John  Harden  received  the  contents  of  the 
pail  full  in  the  eyes ;  and  Fanny,  who  had  over- 
estimated the  impetus  necessary  for  a  swinging 
tilt  of  it,  plunged  down  the  steps  with  the  pail, 
and  lay  like  a  log  on  the  cobbled  yard  below. 
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Thomas  Dimple's  boy  clapped  his  hands  in 
ecstasy  from  an  neighbouring  muck  heap. 

"  El-look'ee  !  "  cried  Thomas  Dimple,  hasten- 
ing up  from  the  cow  shed;  "el-look'ee,  now! 
What  a  thing  'tis  to  hev'  a  thief  on  the  place. 
I  could  ha'  told'ee  what  would  come  on't." 

But  John  Harden  only  wiped  the  buttermilk 
from  his  eyes,  his  hair,  his  waistcoat.  He  was 
knocked  silly,  as  Thomas  Dimple  would  have  said. 

As  Fanny  did  not  seem  inclined  to  rise  of  her 
own  volition,  they  presently  picked  her  up,  and 
set  her  on  the  steps  of  the  dairy.  Her  head 
dangled  alarmingly,  and  even  Thomas  Dimple's 
ruddy  face  began  to  show  some  concern  on  her 
account.  The  boy  was  sent  for  a  doctor,  and 
Mrs.  Harden  was  fetched  out  of  the  kitchen ; 
and  if  she  had  been  capable  of  recognising  the 
fact,  Fanny  would  have  found  herself  again  as 
completely  the  centre  of  attraction  in  the  little 
household  as  she  had  been  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  that  eventful  day.  But  although  they 
carried  her  into  the  best  parlour,  and  laid  her 
on  the  couch  there,  she  was  all  unconscious  of 
the  unwilling  honour  that  had  been  done  her. 

It  was  only  a  broken  leg  after  all ;  a  broken 
leg  and  a  shock,  the  doctor  told  them.  By  his 
command  Thomas  Dimple  carried  down  the 
little  iron  bedstead  from  Fanny's  room,  and  set 
it  up  again  in  John  Harden's  business-parlour ; 
because,  doctor  or  no  doctor,  as  she  said,  Mrs. 
Harden  refused  point-blank  to  harbour  a  dis- 
charged servant  who  was  also  a  thief,  within  the 
sacred  papered  walls  of  her  best  sitting-room. 

Even  John  debated  the  doctor's  orders  in  his 
own  mind  for  an  appreciable  moment,  but  he 
presently  assured  himself  that  people  who  could 
not  walk  would  probably  also  be  unable  to 
steal ;  so  he  yielded  up  his  little-used  room, 
and  sent  for  Thomas  Dimple's  wife  to  do  the 
necessary  work  of  the  house  until  a  new  servant 
could  be  found. 


The  window  of  the  business-room  looked  into 
the  farmyard.  Every  morning  Thomas  Dimple's 
boy  would  tap  on  the  pane,  and  cry,  "  Hey, 
thief!"  and  Fanny  would  lie  there  mutely,  tak- 
ing her  punishment  with  hardness.  The  baker 
would  call  twice  a  week,  and  other  visitors  often 
looked  in ;  and  whenever  a  newcomer  was 
heard,  Fanny  would  listen  through  the  open 
window  to  the  scraps  of  talk  which  could  reach 
her  from  the  yard.  Most  of  the  household  life 
was  lived  out  of  doors  in  those  warm  summer 
days,  and  nearly  all  that  was  said  in  the  yard 
floated  in  at  that  open  window.  "A  thief! 
Lor'  now  !  "  she  would  hear ;  or  "  El-look'ee, 
now,  to  think  on't,  an'  lyin'  in  the  parlour,  too  !  " 
or  "  Sakes  alive,  to  harbour  sech  vermin  ! "  She 
began  herself  to  wonder  why  such  vermin  as  she 
should  be  harboured,  now  that  her  leg  was 
mending,  and  a  farm  waggon  could  have  borne 
her  painfully  to  her  home  beyond  Oldborough. 
The  pain  would  have  been  only  a  part  of  her 
punishment. 

Her  wants  were  roughly  attended  to  by  Mrs. 
Dimple,  for  her  mistress  would  have  none  ot 
her.  Harden  would  come  into  the  room  on 
pay-day,  and  unlock  the  drawers  of  the  great 
bureau  to  abstract  the  money  he  required,  clos- 
ing and  locking  them  again  with  an  unconscious 
parade  of  distrust  and  insecurity.  One  day  he 
brought  her  three  sovereigns,  and  told  her  that 
her  wages  were  due.  She  thrust  them  back 
into  his  hand,  and  her  upper  lip  trembled. 

"Please  send  them  to  my  mother,  sir,"  she 
said,  in  a  hard,  strained  voice ;  "  exceptin'  half  a 
crown." 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  give  you  half  a  crown's 
change  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

He  gave  it  to  her,  and  she  hid  it  under  her 
pillow. 

The  next  time  Mrs.  Dimple  appeared  Fanny 
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handed  her  the  half-crown,  and  told  her  to  take 
it  to  her  mistress. 

"  I  had  thirty  eggs  altogether,"  she  said  coldly, 
"  and  this  will  pay  for  them." 

Mrs.  Dimple  brought  back  the  money 
immediately. 

"  Missis  said  you'd  lots  more'n  thirty.  She 
wun't  take  your  money,  fur  you  med  think  you're 
payin'  all  you'd  ought  to  pay ;  an'  you  ain't." 

Fanny  hid  the  half-crown  again  under  her 
pillow.  The  next  time  John  came  into  the  room 
she  stopped  him  on  his  way  to  the  bureau,  holding 
out  the  money  to  him.  He  put  her  hand  back, 
refusing  it. 

"  I  don't  want  your  money,  Fanny,"  he  said 
gently. 

"  You  must  take  it,"  said  Fanny,  in  a  hard 
voice. 

"So  far  as  the  eggs  was  concerned,  you're 
welcome  to  'em.     It  wasn't  the  eggs." 

"There  were  thirty  of 'em." 

*'  Why  did  you  take  them  ?  You  was  well 
enough  fed,  wasn't  you  ?  " 

Fanny  looked  out  of  the  window ;  perhaps 
she  was  glad  to  turn  her  face  from  him  for  a 
moment.     In  the  yard  she  could  hear  voices — 

"  Well,  I  never  !  An'  her  a-lyin'  in  the  parlour, 
too."  Mrs.  Dimple  was  informing  the  butcher's 
new  man  of  the  story.  She  turned  to  Harden 
again,  and  spoke  quite  calmly  and  evenly. 

"  My  mother  was  ill ;  I'd  nothin'  to  send  her, 
because  my  wages  wasn't  due.  She's  got  on'y 
me  to  look  to.  She's  done  everything  for  me 
all  my  life,  an'  slaved  herself  to  death  since 
father  died,  an'  we  had  to  start  fresh.  I  took 
your  eggo,  but  I  worked  hard  for  'em.  I  sat  up 
till  midnight  often,  workin'  'em  out  on  your 
stockin's  an'  linen ;  you'll  see  the  darns  an' 
patches  on  it  all,  if  you  look.  But  you  must 
take  the  money ;  an'  I'd  like  to  go  home  in  the 
waggon,  please,  sir." 
7 


"I'll  take  the  money  if  you  like,  Fanny,"  said 
Harden  quietly. 

She  put  it  into  his  hand,  and  turned  to  the 
window  again,  and  he  went  away.  In  the  yard 
the  schoolmaster's  wife  was  buying  butter,  and 
listening  to  the  tale  of  perennial  freshness. 

"Only  to  think  of  it !  "  she  cried,  in  indigna- 
tion against  the  thief. 

"An'  her  lyin'  in  the  business-parlour,  doin' 
the  big  like  a  duchess,  Mrs.  Bunce." 

"  Only  to  think  of  it ! "  cried  Mrs.  Bunce 
again. 

"Only  to  think  of  it  !"  echoed  Fanny  dully 

to  herself. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Harden's  father,  unlike  those  heroes  of  tradi- 
tion who  have  walked  into  London  with  half  a 
crown  in  their  pockets,  and  built  up  therewith 
name  and  fortune,  had  walked  out  of  the  great 
city  forty  years  before,  the  possessor  of  a  modest 
ninepence.  From  this  small  sum  he  had  made 
for  himself  a  home  and  a  small  competence, 
to  which  his  only  son  had  succeeded.  The 
farm  was  not  a  large  one,  but  it  was  ample  for 
the  needs  of  its  owners,  who  were  themselves 
but  peasants  in  their  genesis.  Harden,  with 
Thomas  Dimple,  and  Thomas  Dimple's  boy,  who 
was  another  Thomas  Dimple,  did  the  work  of 
the  farm  and  made  an  easy  living  from  it.  They 
were  busy  now  with  hay  carting,  and  the  days 
were  not  long  enough  for  the  work  to  be 
accomplished  in  them  ;  and  perhaps  that  is  the 
reason  why  Harden  heard  with  scant  favour  his 
mother's  suggestion  that  the  waggon  should  be 
spared  for  an  afternoon  to  carry  Fanny  to  her 
home. 

"She  can't  go  wi'  the  carrier,  because  the 
doctor  says  she  must  lie  down  all  the  journey," 
said  Mrs.  Harden. 

"There's  no  need  for  her  to  go  at  all,  as  I  can 
see,"  replied  John  slowly. 
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"  What  ?  not  go  ?     An'  her  a  thief !  " 

"  Well,  not  till  after  hay  cart's  finished." 

"  But  that'll  be  another  fortnit  or  more." 

"  Well,  then  !  I  don't  suppose  she  wants  to 
go,  do  she  ?  " 

"She  says  she  do,  anyways." 

"Oh,  do'ee  leave  it  to  me,"  said  John,  with 
an  air  of  impatience  foreign  to  his  disposition. 
"I'll  think  about  it  by  me  by,  an'  sec  what  I 
can  do." 

Mrs.  Dimple,  who  was  plying  her  rake  close 
by,  glanced  curiously  at  her  master  as  Mrs. 
Harden  turned  to  leave  the  field.  .  He  was  not, 
as  she  knew,  an  impatient  man,  and  she  sus- 
pected that  he  had  assumed  a  show  of  impatience 
in  order  to  close  the  discussion  with  his  mother. 
She  came  to  the  discreet  conclusion  that  it 
might  be  well  for  her  to  conciliate  Fanny,  and 
this  conclusion  was  confirmed  an  hour  or  two 
later  when  she  went  to  the  house  to  prepare  tea 
for  the  haymakers. 

John  came  into  the  yard,  and  found  the 
Dimple  boy  outside  the  window  of  his  business- 
room.  He  was  tapping  on  the  window  pane,  and 
crying,  "Hey,  thief!  A  letter  for  a  thief!"  for 
the  carrier  had  brought  a  letter  for  Fanny.  John 
came  softly  up  behind  him,  and  holding  him  by 
the  scruff  shook  the  breath  nearly  out  of  his  body. 

"  Do  you  want  any  more?"  he  cried  angrily. 

"  N — n — no,  sir,"  gasped  Thomas  Dimple's 
son. 

"  Well,  'twill  be  the  horse  whip  next  time,  an' 
£0  I  tells  you,"  said  his  master  significantly. 

Mrs.  Dimple  put  quite  a  thick  layer  of  butter 
on  the  slice  of  bread  she  was  preparing  for 
Fanny's  tea,  and  she  lingered  and  shook  up  her 
pillows,  and  told  her  how  many  loads  had  been 
carried  since  dinner  time,  and  what  fields  still 
remained  uncut.  Fanny  was  quite  touched  by 
her  kindness.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as 
she  tore  open  her  mother's  letter. 


"  Dear  Fanny, — I  ought  to  have  wrote  two 

or  three  weeks  ago  to  thank  you  for  the  money. 
It  makes  me  easy  about  the  doctor's  bill  and  the 
coals.  The  eggs  comin'  so  regular  too  is  very 
acceptable,  though  one  got  broke  last  Thursday, 
but  Wilkins  made  it  good  with  one  out  of  the 
Rector's  basket  from  town.  He  says  they  never 
counts  theirn.  But  it  hadn't  the  freshness  of 
your  lot.  Hopin'  you  are  better  as  it  leaves  mc 
at  present. — I  remain,  your  affectionate  mother, 

"Mrs.  Haddrell." 

When  John  came  into  his  room  that  evening 
Fanny  gave  him  the  letter.  Then  she  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears,  and  he  could  not  do  less  than 
try  to  soothe  her. 

"  You've  bin  sendin'  eggs  to  my  mother,"  she 
wept. 

"That  ain't  nothin'  for  you  to  cry  about,  is  it, 
Fanny  ?  "  said  John  softly. 

"It  shames  me,  it  shames  me." 

"  There's  plenty  to  spare  ;  sick  folks  fancies  a 
fresh  egg,  now  an'  again." 

"  I  can't  bear  it,  sir ;  oh,  send  me  home,  sir, 
please." 

"  Fanny  ! "  said  John. 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  I  don't  feel  sure  as  I  wants  you  to  go  home." 

"But  I  can't  stay  here  to  be  put  to  shame 
every  day,"  wept  Fanny. 

"You  won't  be  put  to  shame  no  more.  I'll 
see  to  that." 

"  But  your  mother  " 

"  There's  ways  of  puttin'  a  stopper  on  mother. 
Maybe  mother'd  like  to  go  an'  live  along  with 
Clara ;  anyway,  I'll  name  it  to  her.  She'll  hold 
her  tongue  for  a  year  if  I  mention  Clara." 

"But" 

"  Look  here,  Fanny,"  interrupted  John  ;  "you 
ain't  got  no  call  to  talk  about  goin'  till  your 
bone's  mended.  There's  no  hurry  as  I  can  see. 
You  leave  it  to  me,  and  I'll  see  as  they  don't 
becall  you  no  more.     Will  that  do?" 
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"Yes,  that'll  do,"  said  Fanny,  laying  her 
flushed  face  again  on  the  cool  pillow. 

John  went  back  to  the  hay  field,  and  thought 
a  great  deal  about  Fanny.  He  thought  she 
had  looked  very  pretty,  as  she  lay  there  with 
her  pink  cheeks  outlined  against  the  window 
panes.  Her  skin  was  creamy,  and  her  eyes 
very  dark  and  soft.  Her  voice  was  soft  too, 
and  she  never  scolded  anybody  as  his  mother 
did  :  she  would  be  a  pleasanter  house-mate  than 
his  mother,  who  could  very  well  live  with  Clara 
in  her  declining  years.  He  counted  up  Fanny's 
charms — the  attractions  he  found  in  her. 

She  never  scolded. 

She  was  young  and  bright  and  kind-hearted. 

Her  skin  was  creamy,  with  pink  cheeks  ;  her 
eyes  were  very  dark  and  expressive. 

Probably  she  had  a  loving  nature. 

He  began  to  feel  that  he  could  not  live 
without  her.  To  have  Fanny  cutting  the  fat 
bacon  for  his  breakfast,  frothing  the  ale  he 
drank  with  his  dinner,  welcoming  him  in  from 
the  fields  with  her  sweet,  shy  smile,  and  kissing 
him— yes,  of  course  she  would  kiss  him — when 
she  helped  him  on  with  his  greatcoat ;  all 
these  possibilities  moved  him  as  he  had  never 
been  moved  before. 

But  she  was  a  thief! 

Pooh  !  she  would  not  want  to  steal  things 
that  belonged  to  her.  All  he  possessed  would 
be  hers  as  well  as  his ;  that  little  incident  might 
well  be  forgotten  now. 

Then  he  counted  up  his  mother's  virtues,  and 
weighed  them  in  the  balance  against  Fanny's 
attractions. 

She  was  a  good  and  careful  housekeeper. 

She  was — what  else  was  she  ?  He  could  not 
think  of  any  other  virtues  in  her  that  greatly 
mattered.  She  scolded,  and  she  was  certainly 
not  beautiful.  If  he  had  to  choose  between 
his  mother  and  Fanny  as  his  life's  companion, 


he  was    prepared  at   that    moment   to    choose 
Fanny. 

But  it  was  very  easy  to  make  the  choice  in 
the  depths  of  his  own  heart,  and  quite  a  different 
matter  to  announce  it  to  the  person  who  would 
be  most  concerned  by  it.  His  mother  would 
stand  no  nonsense,  nor  would  she  accept  dis- 
missal without  a  pitched  battle.  He  always 
avoided  disputes  with  her,  even  on  minor 
matters  of  existence ;  because,  whether  in  the 
end  he  were  the  victor  or  not,  his  subsequent 
position  was  always  equally  unpleasant  until 
time  had  blotted  the  affair  from  his  mother's 
memory.  He  thought  it  would  be  best  to  let 
Fanny  see  his  intentions,  without  any  open 
avowal  of  them  for  the  present.  He  knew — so 
far  as  he  could  know  without  being  told  of  it  in 
words — that  she  loved  him,  and  he  had  little 
fear  that  she  would  reject  him ;  it  would  hurt 
neither  of  them  to  wait  a  little  longer  for  their 
happiness — to  wait,  in  fact,  a  convenient  season 
for  breaking  the  news  to  Mrs  Harden.  He 
decided  that  he  would  speak  to  his  mother 
when  next  she  should  broach  the  subject  of 
Fanny's  departure,  putting  off  the  evil  moment 
as  far  as  possible,  as  was  usual  with  him  in  all 
his  dealing  with  her. 

But  he  thought  continually  of  Fanny;  her  soft 
voice,  her  kind  heart,  her  face  of  cream  and  of 
roses,  and  her  loving  nature — for  he  knew  her 
nature  was  loving ;  and  every  time  he  thought 
of  her  he  longed  yet  more  for  the  day  when  she 
would  cut  his  fat  bacon  for  him,  and  his  mother's 
rasping  voice  would  no  longer  point  out  the 
wickedness  of  leaving  the  leaner  portions  on 
the  side  of  his  plate,  as  he  was  so  fond  of 
doing. 

Mrs.  Dimple  no  longer  brought  the  stale 
crusts  of  bread  for  Fanny's  tea  ;  a  new  loaf  was 
always  cut  for  her,  and  a  plentiful  portion  of 
meat  at  dinner  time  reserved  for  her  eating. 
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Her  bed  was  made  every  morning,  and  a  fresh 
bunch  of  larkspurs  picked  for  the  beau-pot  in 
the  window,  Mrs.  Dimple  could  tell  the  way 
the  wind  blew  as  well  as  another,  as  she  would 
have  said ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was 
she  who  pointed  out  its  direction  one  day  to 
her  mistress. 

However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Mrs.  Harden  in  some  way  or  another  learnt  it. 

John  came  in  one  day  for  his  "  elevens,"  and 
was  informed  by  Mrs.  Dimple  with  much  show 
of  mystery  that  Fanny  had  departed.  The  doctor 
had  come,  and  had  given  her  permission  to  try 
her  feet ;  whereupon  Mrs.  Harden  had  ordered 
out  Thomas  Dimple  and  the  tax  cart,  and  Fanny 
with  her  luggage  had  been  driven  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  where  the  carrier  to  Oldborough  would 
pass,  and  had  been  left  there  to  wait  for  him. 
Mrs.  Dimple's  winks  and  nods  assured  John  of 
her  sympathy,  and  with  only  a  longing  glance 
at  the  bacon  on  the  dish  before  him,  he  rose 
from  the  table  and  prepared  to  follow  Fanny,  in 
the  hope  that  she  might  still  be  waiting  for  the 
tardy  wheels  of  the  carrier's  covered  van. 

It  was  nearly  half  a  mile  over  the  gorse-clad 
slope  by  the  shortest  way  to  the  crown  of  the 
hill.  He  pushed  into  the  fir  plantation  on  its 
crest,  and  took  a  narrow  path  which  would  lead 
him  quickly  to  the  cross  roads.  If  only  he  could 
reach  the  place  before  the  arrival  of  the  lumber- 
ing van,  all  would  be  well.  He  pressed  through 
the  trees,  keeping  his  eye  always  on  the  opening 
in  the  distance,  which,  as  he  knew,  indicated 
the  break  in  the  copse  caused  by  the  dividing 
of  the  ways.  As  he  came  nearer  he  could  see 
Fanny,  though  she  could  not  see  him. 

She  stood  by  the  gate  leading  from  the  wood, 

.and  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  winding  road 

which  went   to   the  farm.     Her  face  was  very 

pale  and  sad,  and  she  wiped  a  tear  or  two  from 

her  eyes.     She  leaned  on  the  gate,  as  though  she 


were  in  pain,  but  she  never  took  her  eyes  from 
the  dusty  road  and  the  red-tiled  roof  through 
the  trees  in  the  hollow.  John  knew  that  she 
was  looking  for  him,  and  his  heart  bounded 
against  his  ribs,  for  he  liked  to  think  that  she 
loved  him.  He  heard  the  carrier's  van  ap- 
proaching, and  he  made  haste  to  reach  the  gate 
before  it  could  stop  there.  Now  was  the 
supreme  moment  of  his  life ;  the  next  five 
minutes  would  win  him  a  wife  whose  voice  was 
soft  and  sweet,  whose  skin  was  of  cream  and 
of  roses.  He  told  himself  all  her  charms  as  he 
went,  and  he  rejoiced  over  every  one  of  them 
because  they  would  so  soon  be  his. 

The  van  stopped,  and  the  carrier  got  down 
and  shouldered  her  little  box  on  to  the  back  of 
the  vehicle;  from  within  it  John  could  hear 
voices  ringing  in  the  clear  air. 

"  Why,  sure  enough  'tis  the  thief ! " 

"  Lor',  miss,  I  must  kip  my  baskut  in  my  lap, 
wi'  you  in  the  cart." 

"  What's  the  price  o'  eggs  to-day,  Jemps  ?  " 

"Jump  in,"  said  the  carrier  coldly,  for  the 
presence  of  a  thief  in  his  cart  was  likely  to 
reflect  discredit  on  him  ;  "jump  in  ;  we're  late." 

"  Fanny  ! "  cried  John,  but  his  lips  were  dry, 
and  she  did  not  hear  him.  She  looked  once 
more  down  the  dusty  road,  and  turned  from 
the  gate  to  climb  into  the  cart. 

John  stopped  short  near  the  edge  of  the 
copse.  He  could  see  her  pale  face,  with  its 
eyelids  tear-reddened,  and  he  felt  a  great  longing 
after  her.  It  annoyed  him  almost  beyond 
bearing  that  those  people  who  knew  her  story 
should  be  in  the  van.  He  thought  of  his 
mother. 

"  After  all,  she  is  a  thief,"  he  said  to  himself 
very  sadly. 

Fanny  mounted  into  the  cart  with  difficulty, 
for  her  limb  pained  her  still,  and  the  carrier 
cried  "  Gee-wug,"  and  the  horses  trotted  away 
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towards  Oldborough.  John  turned  back  through 
the  fir  copse,  and  went  slowly  homewards. 

"After  all,  she  was  a  thief,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, in  a  tone  of  infinite  renunciation. 

As  he  came  in  at  the  yard  gate  he  heard  his 


mother's  voice  loudly  uplifted.  She  was  scold- 
ing Thomas  Dimple  for  stepping  with  his  dirty 
boots  on  the  clean  door-sill.  John  turned  aside 
behind  the  dairy,  and  went  into  the  fields 
alone. 
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ANGELA: 

A   COMEDY   OF   THE   WHEEL. 
By  Clinton  Ross. 


THE  scandalmongers  of  the  wheel  are 
confined  mostly  to  those  who  cannot,  or 
do  not,  wheel.  Not  so  long  ago  women 
were  likely  to  make  mental  faces  at  other  women 
who  rode  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  themselves  were 
spinning  along  with  a  freedom  they  ?  -ver  had 
fancied  they  straightway  wondered  at  all  these 
allegations.  And  how  indeed  does  a  brisk  turn 
under  the  sky,  and  between  the  fields,  drive 
away  cobwebby  notions  !  In  the  old  days  a 
canter  might  do  it ;  but  a  horse  is  a  luxury, 
and,  even  if  you  can  afford  it,  is  ever  getting 
out  of  condition,  and  to  be  fit  must  have  a 
modicum  of  constant  exercise.  But  now  all  go 
a-spinning, — the  horseman  as  well  as  the  one- 
time long-distance  walkers,  the  sinners,  and 
those  who  strive  to  regain  this  old  world  from 
the  curse 

Among  these  latter,  no  one  is  better  equipped 
for  the  ancient  fight  than  the  rector  of  Saint- 
Matthew-in-the-Park,  the  Rev.  Lemuel  Springer. 
With  body  and  mind  attuned  to  a  fine  healthful- 
ness,  at  thirty,  he  believes  strongly,  and  preaches 
and  acts  his  belief;  and  in  these  days,  when 
clergymen  sometimes  forget  that  their  duty  is 
but  to  heal  the  heart's  wounds,  and  to  preach 
the  reward  of  simple  honesty  and  cleanly  living, 
it  is  a  delight  to  sit  of  a  morning  in  a  pew  of 
Saint-Matthew-in-the-Park,  and  listen  to  the 
direct  and    human  religion    its  athletic    young 


rector  expounds.  I,  myself,  remember  him  when 
he  was  No.  Three  in  the  'Varsity  crew  and  a 
very  great  man.  He  still  could  pull  that  third 
oar  as  strongly,  but  the  only  sport  his  duties 
now  permit  him  is  wheeling  ;  and  if  you  go  to 
the  Park  of  a  morning  you  may  see  him  going 
up  and  down  hill,  and  doubtless  meditating 
those  words  for  the  soul-cheer  afforded  by  his 
bits  of  sermonising,  put  always  in  English 
tersely  strong. 

And  yet  he  has  had  his  troubles,  his  experi- 
ences, his  questionings,  his  sin,  his  falsity ;  and 
if  you  will  follow  my  story  you  will  see  how  it 
all  was  due  to  the  wheel,  that  once  he  forgot 
himself. 

Of  a  May  day,  the  Reverend  Lemuel  was 
coasting  down  the  long  hill  into  the  straggling 
village  of  Roundbush,  Westchester.  It  was  his 
day  of  outing,  and  now  at  noon  he  was  hungry 
after  a  twenty  miles'  exhilarating  spin ;  and  the 
world  had  put  its  care  away,  and  his  blood  was 
tingling,  and  his  heart  singing  like  the  birds  in 
the  fields  and  the  tree-tops  and  through  the 
windy,  blue  spaces  of  that  sunny  spring-day  sky. 
The  old  tavern  at  Roundbush,  which  bears  on 
a  creaking  sign  a  distorted  likeness  of  our  first 
great  President,  after  long  years  of  desuetude 
again  has  found  usefulness  through  the  revival 
of  the  road,  and  flaunts  a  noon  placard : 
"  Lunches  for  Bicyclers."     Yet    this  afternoon 
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the  Reverend  Lemuel  thought  he  had  it  quite 
to  himself,  as  the  fat  landlord  pushed  his  shirt 
sleeves  farther  above  his  brawny  elbows  and 
said  he  guessed  he  could  give  his  visitor 
"somethin'  that  was  fit  eatin'."  And  Lemuel 
— I  will  drop  his  title — thought  the  broiled 
chicken  delicious,  and  sauntered  into  the  parlour, 
dark  after  the  sunshine,  with  its  haircloth  chairs 
and  its  coloured  prints  of  Washington  Cross- 
ing the  Delaware,  and  John  Brown's  Capture, 
and  certain  photographs  of  prim,  rural  folk. 

Now,  usually  Lemuel  was  most  observing. 
Yet  he  had  been  in  that  room  fully  five  minutes 
before  he  noticed  a  figure  stretched  out  on  a 
couch ;  at  the  dark  side,  to  be  sure,  so  that  it 
may  not  have  been  so  strange  that  he  had  not 
seen  her  at  first.  Her  face  sunk  in  a  pillow, 
she  seemed  to  be  sobbing.  Lemuel  at  once 
made  for  the  door,  when  he  heard  a  sweet  and 
strangely  plaintive  voice — 

"  I'm  such  a  fool !  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  " 
she  added,  with  such  evident  confusion  that 
Lemuel  turned  about  hastily  to  see  what  he 
held,  after,  the  prettiest  figure  of  a  woman  in  a 
witching  bicycle  costume ;  and  what  she  was 
like  I'll  leave  you  to  fancy ;  just  fancy,  that  is, 
the  very  nicest  girl  of  your  acquaintance,  and 
you  will  see  her  as  Lemuel  saw  her,  much  more 
easily  than  from  any  description  of  mine. 

"  Oh  ! "  she  said,  hastily  rubbing  her  eyes. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Lemuel. 

*'  It  was  my  fault,"  said  she,  looking  him 
over  demurely ;  "  I  forgot  this  was  a  public 
room." 

"  I  am  sure  it  was  mine,"  said  Lemuel  hastily. 
It  was  all  rather  strange  and  sudden  ;  and  yet 
he  decided  at  once  she  was  a  well-bred  young 
person. 

"  Oh,  I  am  glad  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  don't  see  why,"  he  blurted  out,  in 
astonishment. 


"Because  you  are  Mr.  Springer  of  Saint- 
Matthew-in-the-Park. " 

He  bowed,  remembering,  with  a  bit  of 
conceit,  that  a  lot  of  people  doubtless  knew 
him  whom  he  didn't  know  from  Adam,  or  Eve. 

"  I  need  a  clergyman,"  said  she. 

Now,  at  this  astounding  statement  Lemuel 
stared  his  utter  astonishment.  Did  she  need 
spiritual  advice  ?     She  looked  a  bit  worldly. 

"That's  rather  a  surprising  statement,"  she 
added. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  he  hopelessly. 

"  I  mean,"  she  said,  "  I  want  an  escort  to 
Greenwich,  and  with  a  clergyman  there  can  be 
no  question." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Lemuel  again. 

"You  must  think  me  strange." 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  keenly,  and 
made  a  very  worldly  reply — 

"I  think  you  delightful." 

"  You  will  let  me  go  with  you,  then  ?  " 

"Why,  of  course,  if  you  ask  me,"  he  said; 
and  why  in  the  world  did  he  say  exactly  that  ? 

"I  do, — and  we  must  be  started  before  him." 

"  Him  ? — I  don't  understand." 

"  I  will  explain  later ;  we  must  be  started  now. 
We  have  no  time." 

"Oh,  no  time?" 

"  Can  you  oblige  me,  Mr.  Springer  ? " 

And  with  those  eyes  on  him  he  could  and 
did,  and  having  paid  his  reckoning,  he  was  in 
the  saddle,  this  graceful  young  person  beside 
him,  again  and  again  looking  over  her  shoulder. 
She  kept  up  a  brisk  pace,  neither  saying  a  word, 
although  you  may  believe  he  was  wondering  at 
the  impulse  which  had  brought  him  to  such 
sudden  complaisance.  What  if  any  of  his 
parishioners  should  see  him  as  he  was  now, 
tearing  madly  up  and  down  hill  with  this  un- 
deniably very  pretty  young  woman,  and  running 
madly   from     Him  ?      Who     the     deuce    was 
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"  Him  "  ? — only,  of  course,  Lemuel  didn't  say 
"who  the  deuce." 

"  Oh — oh  !  "  she  cried  suddenly. 

"  Ah,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  said  he  slowly. 

"  If  he  should  appear,  and  attempt  to  speak 
to  me,  you  must  knock  him  down." 

"That  would  be  rather  unclerical,  wouldn't 
it  ?  "  said  Lemuel. 

"You  must,"  said  she. 

"  Oh,  if  I  must,"  said  he,  looking  at  her,  and 
knowing  he  certainly  would. 

The  road  forks  a  half-mile  farther  with,  at 
the  point,  a  bit  of  wood  and  thicket.  As  you 
near  the  wood,  you  have  the  stretch  of  the  road 
to  the  left,  and  now  as  they  came  into  that  view, 
Lemuel's  companion  cried  out — 

"Oh,  I  saw  him!" 

"Who?" 

"No  matter;  we  must  hide.  I  don't  believe 
he  could  have  seen  me,"  she  added  quickly. 

And,  dismounting,  she  dragged  her  wheel 
after  her  into  the  bushes. 

"You  stay  there,"  she  called.  "  If  he  asks  if 
you  have  seen  me,  you  must  say  you  haven't." 
And  she  disappeared. 

"  That  would  be  a  lie,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  a  man  who  can't 
lie  when  it's  necessary,"  came  back  the  answer. 
And  all  was  still,  save  for  the  rural  noises  of 
the  sunny  May  day.  But  at  last  about 
a  turn  came  a  wheelman.  He  was  young,  and 
well-groomed,  by  the  hand  of  Hanover  Street, 
London,  W.     Seeing  Lemuel,  he  paused. 

"  Have  you  passed  a  young  lady,  sir  ?  " 

"  What  sort  of  a  young  lady  ?  "  said  Lemuel, 
avoiding  the  lie  direct. 

"Wheeling." 

"  A  half-dozen,  I  think,"  said  Lemuel  truly, 
breathing  a  sigh  of  relief. 

For  our  young  gentleman  was  in  his  saddle, 
and  tearing  on. 


Five  minutes  passed ;  but  presently  a  face 
appeared  in  a  leafy  frame,  a  laughing,  tantalis- 
ing face ;  when  she  followed,  dragging  the 
wheel,  she  said — 

"  He  didn't  see  me." 

"  Now,  what  does  this  mean  ? "  Lemuel  asked 
rather  angrily. 

"  Is  your  patience  worn  out  ? "  said  she 
demurely. 

"Yes,  I  think  it  is.     What's  your  name?  '' 

"  Angela." 

"Angela  what?" 

"  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you." 

"  But  you  know  mine." 

"  Everybody  does,"  said  she,  with  gentle 
flattery. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  But  what  does  it 
mean  ?  " 

"  Now,  please  don't  be  angry — please."  And 
she  added — 

"You've  been  so  good." 

"  Have  I  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Yes,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done 
if  you  hadn't  appeared  just  then.  You  make 
me  able  to  say  if  anyone  should  see  me,  '  Why, 
I  am  out  with  Mr.  Springer,  and  he  is  a  clergy- 
man.' " 

"  Oh  dear  !  "  said  Lemuel. 

"  Now,  don't  bother,  please  !  We'd  better 
be  on  the  road." 

And  she  mounted. 

"  Come  on  !  "  she  cried. 

And  when  he  was  by  her  side  she  began 
again. 

"  I'll  explain  as  I  ought.  There  was  a  girl, 
and  she  thought  she  loved  a  man." 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  of  girls  like  that." 

"  But  she  didn't  really." 

"  Yes,  I  know." 

"  How  do  you  ?  " 

"  Hum— I  have  a  parish." 
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"  So  you  have.  Well,  to  go  on.  When  she 
hears  that  man  is  engaged  to  another  girl,  she 
tries  to  '  cut '  the  other  girl  out — out  of  pique — 
not  love  for  the  man,  you  understand." 

"No,  I  don't." 

"Well,  you  are  not  so  clever  as  I  thought. 
But  to  return  to  this  girl  " 

"  Angela  ?  " 

"Yes,  she  was  Angela,  if  you  will.  Angela 
encourages  the  man  " 

"  The  man  who  just  passed  ?  " 

"Tom,  we'll  call  him." 

"  Yes,  Angela  encourages  Tom ;  and  Tom 
succumbs  " 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  she  said,  looking  at  him 
mischievously. 

"  Yes,  he  did  ;  I  must  be  frank  with  you,  a 
clergyman.  And  it  goes  on — in  a  country 
house  in  Westchester  in  May.  But  there's 
small  chance  in  a  house  party,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  he. 

"  Of  course  you  know,  because  you  are  a 
young  clergyman  of  a  modish  church.  Now — 
to  go  on  with  the  story — Angela  agrees  to  meet 
Tom  on  the  wheel.  She  wheels  for  a  long 
time  before  the  appointed  hour,  and,  getting 
tired,  stops,  as  you  know,  and  being  tired,  her 
conscience  pricks  her." 

"  I  know  ot  such  cases,"  said  Lemuel 
laconically. 

"And  she  thought  of  the  other  girl,  and 
remembered  how  wicked  she  has  been,  because 
she  has  been  encouraging  Tom  just  for  fun." 

"  She  should  have  felt  wicked,"  said  Lemuel 
severely. 

"Just  then  she  sees  a  very  prominent  young 
clergyman." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Lemuel  becomingly. 

"  Well,  at  once  she  snatches  the  chance. 
She  will  appear  to  Tom  when  he  meets  her  to 
be  out  with  the  clergyman.     If  he  speaks,  she 


will  ignore  him.  Should  he  persist,  the  clergy- 
man, who  is  the  stronger,  will  knock  him  down. 

"Will  he?" 

"  Yes,  he  promised." 

"  Did  he  ? " 

"Yes,  because  Angela  wished  it." 

"Well,  perhaps.  But  when  Tom  appears 
why  does  Angela  run  into  the  bushes  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  think  it  was  better  to  avoid  the 
meeting  ?  " 

"  Possibly." 

"  And  now,"  she  said,  dismounting,  and 
extending  a  hand,  "  good-bye." 

"You're  going  to  leave  me?" 

"  I  live  over  there." 

"There  are  a  lot  of  houses.  Greenwich, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  Greenwich.  But  no  matter  which 
house.  You  are  going  back  to  town.  I  am 
ever  so  much  obliged  to  you.  You  have  been 
ever  so  good." 

"  Angela,"  he  said,  "  must  it  be  good-bye  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you  won't  flirt  any  more  ?  " 

"  I  never  do." 

"  But  you  have  confessed  to  it — with  Tom." 

"I  never  will  again.  Now,  good-bye,  Mr. 
Springer." 

And  she  was  in  her  saddle,  and  smiling  back 
at  him,  and  vanishing  over  the  slope,  leaving 
him  rubbing  his  eyes. 

At  first  he  thought  he  would  follow;  but 
then  in  Greenwich  he  likely  would  meet 
someone  who  knew  him,  and  he  could 
not  afford  to  appear  ridiculous,  particularly 
after  such  an  escapade. 

Yet,  as  he  wheeled,  he  regretted  his  resolu- 
tion ;  and  he  envied  Tom,  and  he  couldn't 
think  of  his  sermon;  and  he  really  was  on 
that  ride  simply  to  clarify  his  mind,  that  he 
might  make    his  next  discourse  a  fitting   one. 
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And  back  at  his  desk,  it  was  the  same  ;  and 
his  sermon  was  singularly  poor  that  next 
Sabbath  morning. 

xA.nd  he  strove  with  himself,  and  tried  to 
put  her  out  of  his  mind,  and  to  think  of  how 
scandalous  it  all  would  seem  to  any  of  his 
parishioners  who  should  hear  of  it.  Yet  he 
yielded  so  far  as  to  find  himself  looking  about 
furtively  for  Angela.  He  even,  with  some 
self-deception,  wheeled  several  times  over  the 
same  roads. 

But  when  he  understood  how  impulse  was 
carrying  him,  he  lashed  himself  mentally  as  an 
hermit  of  old  did  his  flesh.  And  he  wrote  a 
mighty  sermon,  which  quite  astonished  his 
congregation ;  and  after  he  had  delivered  it, 
he  was  compelled  out  of  consistency  to  give 
up  his  one  indulgence  surviving  from  a  great 
career  as  a  college  athlete. 

And  he  plunged  deeper  into  his  work,  and 
"  God's  poor "  and  suffering  never  had  more 
attention  in  that  parish. 

But  he  couldn't  give  up  dinners  and  routs 
altogether,  as  a  certain  attendance  on  these 
functions  is  plainly  a  clergyman's  duty.     And 


at  one  of  these  he  saw  Angela,  and  was  pre- 
sented. And  under  her  eyes  he  forgot  himself, 
as.  Heaven  knows,  clergymen  are  as  the  rest 
of  us. 

"Angela,"  he  began,  "I  have  been  looking 
for  you." 

"  Have  you  ?  "  said  she. 

"  And  Tom?  "  he  asked  fearfully. 

"Oh,  he's  married." 

"To  whom?  I  didn't  catch  your  name. 
Was  it  Mrs.  —  ?  " 

"  No,  it  isn't.     It  was — the  other  girl." 

"I  hope  you  have  followed  my  advice?"  he 
said,  after  a  moment. 

"  Not  to —     I  told  you  I  never  did." 

"  I  wish — I  really  wish  you  would  make  me 
the  exception,"  said  Reverend  Lemuel. 

And  the  parish  gossips — save,  to  be  sure, 
certain  dowagers  and  prim,  acidulous  virgins — 
declare  that  Angela,  the  rector's  lady,  shows 
the  rule  —  of  an  outrageously  lively  young 
woman  turning  sedate,  if  her  fancy  and 
faith  may  be  caught  and  held  ;  all  of  which, 
of  course,  is  fitting  the  curtain-fall  on  a 
comedv. 


Fat  Capitalist. — "It's  ALL  very  well  for  poor  people  to  talk,  but  look  at  us  City  men. 
Now,  /can't  sleep  at  nights,  and  I  assure  you  I  SHALL  not  remember  to-morrow  anything 
I  have  done  to-day." 

Needy  hidividtial. — "You  haven't  such  a  thing  as  a  pound  about  you,  have  you?" 

no 


'You  Engi,ekshe  you  no  not  Ficirr  zr  duel.     V.it  do  you  do  yen  you  aiu  /xsl7.t?' 
"On,  we  write  to  the  newspapers." 

Ill 


OVERHEARD     IN    A    "MEAN     STREET"    'FACT). 

Scene — Two  pah  outside  a  ptih,  looking  at  a  third  in  the  immediate  distance,  bargaining  ivith  a  sailor 

for  a  parrot.  — "\\0\  !   'is   .mSSIS  JAWS   ENOUGH  ;   WOT   DO  'E   want   with   a   BLOOMIN'    I'ARROT?" 
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By  "Z.  Z." 


I. 

IT  was  a  solemn  moment  in  Mary's  life  when  the 
guard  waved  his  green  flag  and  the  platform 
of  the  London  terminus  began  its  easy  glide 
backwards.  "  Going  home  to  be  married  1 
going  home  to  be  married  !  "  sang  the  wheels  as 
the  train  quickened,  the  while  the  girl  was  vaguely 
conscious  of  a  blurred  wilderness  of  shabby 
brick,  of  factory  chimneys,  of  a  glistening  stretch 
of  river,  of  phantasmal  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Her  eye  lighted  for  a  moment  on  the  other 
occupants  of  the  compartment,  —  a  smiling 
mother  and  a  big-eyed,  good  little  boy  of  four, — 
then  glanced  up  laughingly  at  the  rack  whereon 
lay  a  long  irregular  object,  roughly  wrapped  in 
a  newspaper.  The  flash  of  gaiety  died  out 
almost  immediately,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
far-off,  half-sad  expression  of  reverie. 

Despite  her  four  years'  absence,  passed  in 
service  in  the  fine  Hampstead  mansion  of  a 
fashionable  artist,  the  little  world  in  which  Mary 
had  been  born  and  in  which  she  had  lived  for 
nineteen  years  had  not  grown  less  solid  to  her. 
Already  her  life  in  London,  though  intensely 
real  while  it  lasted,  seemed  to  have  been  but 
an  extraneous  imposition  on  her  existence,  a 
kind  of  husk,  now  thrown  off,  that  had  enclosed 
it  on  all  sides,  here  and  there  pressing  it  a  bit 
and  leaving  an  imprint,   but   never  producing 

any  radical  effect.     She  had  acquired,  of  course, 
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a  larger  conception  of  things,  a  bigger  vanity 
and  pride  in  her  good  looks,  and  a  love  of  being 
photographed  ;  but  her  heart  and  interests  had 
always  been  in  the  pretty  scattered  village  near 
the  Kentish  coast  wherein  lay  her  true  home. 
"  Going  home  to  be  married !  going  home 
to  be  married ! "  sang  the  wheels  incessantly 
in  a  pleasant  rhythm.  Yet  Mary's  feelings 
were  very  mixed,  and  though  she  kept  on 
telling  herself  she  was  perfectly  happy,  she 
could  not  help  wondering  if  there  were  really 
no  greater  ecstasy  to  be  felt  in  life.  In  vain 
she  tried  to  ponder  on  her  coming  marriage,  to 
plan,  to  form  resolutions,  to  feel  a  thrill  of 
enthusiasm  ;  her  mind  refused  to  work  in  the 
desired  direction.  The  sole  result  of  her  efforts 
was  a  general  mental  nebulousness  through 
which  darted  like  a  little  black  imp  that  ever- 
recurring  thought :  "  Going  home  to  be 
married  ! " 

She  was  rescued  from  this  discomfort  by  a 
half-irrelevant  memory  slipping  in  of  her  father's 
favourite  catch-phrase,  "  It's  no  use  crying  for 
the  moon."  Then  other  memories  arose — of 
her  childhood  and  girlhood  ;  of  her  first  flirta- 
tions ;  of  Tom  Davies,  who  had  run  off  to 
become  a  soldier ;  of  her  second  sweetheart, 
George,  who  was  now  married  and  had  a  family  ; 
of  Willy,  who  had  danced  attendance  on  her 
for  the  last  six  months  before  she  had  gone  up 
to  London.     Willy  was  the  nephew  and  right- 
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hand  man  of  Farmer  Grainger,  whose  wife  she 
was  now  to  become.  She  had  rather  liked  Willy, 
and  thought  of  him  again  with  pleasure.  They 
had  had  good  times  together,  but  somehow  he 
had  always  struck  her  as  a  strange,  timid  boy, 
and  she  had  never  been  able  to  make  up  her 
mind  whether  he  looked  upon  her  as  a  sweet- 
heart or  not.  He  had  pressed  her  hand  a  little 
sometimes,  but  he  had  never  put  his  arm  round 
her  or  kissed  her.  And  besides,  he  had  not 
written  to  her,  and  she  had  heard  of  him  only 
through  the  letters  from  home,  wherein  he  was 
mentioned  casually  from  time  to  time. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  service,  Mary, 
on  the  whole,  had  not  been  unhappy.  But 
the  time  came  when  she  began  to  tire  of  the 
routine  of  her  position.  The  young  men  that 
dangled  about  her  seemed  beneath  her ;  her 
fellows  were  jealous  of  her  success,  laughed  at 
her  haughty  airs,  and  mockingly  called  her  "  My 
Lady."  She  was  getting  on  towards  twenty- 
three,  and  she  knew  that  rosy  cheeks  do  not 
last  for  ever,  and  that  a  girl  must  marry.  And 
just  then  she  felt  so  lonely— ever  so  lonely ! 

Farmer  Grainger,  her  father's  oldest  friend, 
coming  up  to  London  for  a  week  on  business 
and  pleasure,  chanced  to  find  her  in  a  black 
mood.  He  was  laden  with  gifts  and  loving 
messages  from  the  folk  at  home,  and  his  advent 
brought  a  welcome  breath  of  freshness  into  her 
life.  She  was  allowed  a  day  or  two  off,  and 
she  showed  him  the  town  as  well  as  she  could- 
The  wonders  of  London  and  the  fascination  of 
his  rosy-cheeked  guide  turned  the  head  of  the 
prosperous  widower  of  fifty-four.  Many  of  the 
statements  then  made  by  him  seemed  to  her 
axiomatically  veracious,  though  it  is  more  than 
possible  he  may  have  invented  and  believed 
them  in  his  sudden  spurt  of  sentiment.  He 
had  thought  of  marrying  her,  he  averred,  as  he 
was  one  day  admiring  her  beauty  on  a  photo- 


graph she  had  sent  home ;  but  he  had  neither 
written  to  her  nor  breathed  a  word  of  his  love  to 
living  soul,  for  fear  of  being  considered  pre- 
sumptuous. Of  course  he  knew  there  was  a 
great  difference  in  their  ages ;  but,  seeing  her 
again,  he  felt  he  must  speak,  though  he  scarcely 
ventured  to  hope.  He  hinted  modestly  at  the 
advantages  he  could  give  her.  He  would  think 
of  nothing  but  her  happiness — the  love  and 
devotion  of  the  rest  of  his  life  were  hers  to  take. 

He  spoke  in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion,  and, 
shrinking  from  knowing  his  fate,  adjured  her 
not  to  give  him  an  immediate  answer,  but  to 
reflect  on  his  proposition — he  would  be  content 
to  wait  and  hope.  His  emotion,  coming  at  the 
moment  it  did,  caught  her  like  a  flood  and 
swept  her  ofl"  her  feet.  She  gave  her  promise 
with  scarce  a  struggle.  Since  then  a  basket  ot 
fruit  and  flowers  had  come  from  him  every 
week.  But  despite  this  engagement  to  Farmer 
Grainger,  which  she  had  no  thought  of  breaking, 
she  never  quite  realised  the  marriage  as  an  actual 
fact  that  was  to  be  ultimately  consummated. 

She  had  been  a  good  servant.  Her  master 
and  mistress  had  wished  her  good  luck,  and  had 
made  her  a  nice  present. 

"  Wait  a  bit,  Mary,"  said  her  master  at  the 
last  moment,  and  dived  into  his  studio,  returning 
with  an  old  lay  figure.  It  was  quite  three  feet 
high,  but  one  of  its  wooden  legs  had  been 
snapped  off  just  below  the  knee,  and  its  bald, 
dirty-ochre  pate  was  chipped  and  stained. 

"  It'll  do  for  the  children  to  play  with — a 
little  later  on  ! "  said  the  artist,  with  a  mischiev- 
ous wink,  as  he  wrapped  the  mannikin  in  an 
old  newspaper. 

"  Thank  you  sir,"  said  Mary,  blushing  vastly. 

As  Mary's  thoughts  came  back  to  the  lay 
figure  they  were  interrupted  by  her  fellow- 
passenger  opening  up  a  conversation  with  her. 
The   good  little   boy's   perfect   behaviour   was 
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enlarged  on  in  due  course,  and  it  occurred  to 
Mary  she  might  lend  him  the  wooden  man  to 
play  with  as  a  reward.  The  child  was  pleased 
with  this  great  toy,  bigger  than  himself,  and 
Mary  explained  how  the  ball-and-socket  joints 
worked.  Soon  the  mother  likewise  grew 
interested,  and,  taking  the  plaything  from  the 
boy  under  pretence  of  examining  it,  began 
twisting  it  into  all  sorts  of  grotesque  attitudes, 
laughing  at  each  till  her  breath  was  spent. 

And  the  train  rolled  on  steadily  in  its  mono- 
tone chant:  "Going  home  to  be  married! 
going  home  to  be  married  ! " 


II. 

Mary  went  to  bed  early  that  evening,  fatigued 
by  the  excitement,  the  clatter  of  tongues,  and 
the  extra  large  meals  of  a  home-coming.  Friends 
and  neighbours  had  looked  in  to  greet  her,  and 
when  she  rose  to  bid  them  good-night  the  whole 
conipany  were  amusing  themselves  with  the  lay 
figure.  The  sounds  of  their  merriment  came  up 
to  her  distinctly,  and  she  was  conscious  of 
Farmer  Grainger's  bluff,  hearty  laughter  long 
after  her  drowsy  eyelids  had  closed.  The  next 
morning  her  father  told  her  with  glee  he  had 
discovered  a  new  joint  in  the  centre  of  the 
body,  the  lower  and  upper  halves  of  which 
could  now  be  twisted  in  all  directions,  so  that 
the  thing  seemed  "  just  like  a  real  nat'ral  human 
being " ;  and,  on  his  suggestion,  it  had  been 
agreed  to  christen  it  "  Uncle  Toby."  Where- 
upon her  mother  angrily  laid  claim  both  to  the 
discovery  and  the  christening,  and  a  petty 
wrangle  ensued.  Mary  began  to  hate  the  lay 
figure,  for  though  it  still  amused  her  sometimes 
it  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  novelty  to  her. 
She  was  fated,  however,  to  hear  chatter  about 
"  Uncle  Toby  "  all  day  long,  for  his  fame  had 


spread,  and  she  could  not  well  refuse  to  put  him 
through  his  paces  for  the  edification  of  such 
neighbourly  goodwives  and  tottering,  super- 
annuated grandsires  as  had  the  curiosity  and  the 
leisure  to  drop  in.  She  had  promised  to  take 
tea  with  Farmer  Grainger,  and  when  she  arrived 
at  the  farmhouse  that  afternoon  she  was  not  in 
the  best  of  humours.  She  had  expected  to  be 
made  much  of,  to  be  complimented  on  her 
improved  looks,  and  petted  on  account  of  her 
approaching  wedding  with  so  substantial  a  man. 
But  Uncle  Toby  was  so  monopolising  folks' 
attention  that  they  seemed  to  have  few  words  to 
bestow  on  her,  and  her  marriage  had  apparently 
gone  right  into  the  background  as  a  topic  of 
conversation.  Her  sensitiveness  had  increased 
tenfold.  She  was  suspicious  that  the  village 
did  not  approve  of  the  match,  and  the  discrep- 
ancy in  the  ages  of  her  intended  husband  and 
herself  began  to  strike  her  as  formidable,  though 
she  had  so  far  lived  reconciled  to  it.  To  her 
irritable  mood,  Farmer  Grainger's  breezy 
laughter,  which  greeted  her  ear  even  as  she 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  his  house,  did  not 
sound  so  pleasant  after  all.  In  a  moment  he 
came  running  out  to  meet  her,  his  whole  body 
so  quivering  that  he  could  not  give  her  his 
hand  at  once. 

"  Whatever  is  it  that  tickles  you  so  ?  "  she 
asked,  staring  at  him. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  he,  he,  he  !"  was  all  she  could 
extricate  from  him.  And  at  the  end  of  a  pro- 
longed outburst  he  managed  to  stammer  out 
two  words,  twisted  and  broken  :  "  Un-n-n-n-cle 
To — he-he-he-ha-ha-ha-to-he — by,  he,  he,  he  ! " 

And  as  soon  as  Farmer  Grainger  could  muster 
sufficient  breath,  he  went  on  to  recount  to  Mary 
how  the  brilliant  idea  of  christening  the  image 
"  Uncle  Toby  "  had  occurred  to  him,  and  how  he 
had  discovered  the  new  ball-and-socket  joint 
right  in  the  middle,  so  that  you  could  make  it 
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sit    in  any  position,    "just   like    a   real   nat'ral 
human  being." 

Mary  was  sulky  during  the  tea,  but  Farmer 
Grainger  discoursed  the  whole  time  on  Uncle 
Toby,  and  so  did  not  notice  her  silence.  After 
the  meal  she  refused  his  offer  to  walk  with  her, 
alleging  she  had  some  shopping  to  do,  so  he 
said  good-bye  to  her  till  the  evening,  when  he 
intended,  he  declared,  to  show  her  what  could 
be  done  with  the  thing,  and  so  "  make  her 
laugh  fit  to  die."  Mary  left  the  house  in  a  red- 
hot  temper.  Vague,  mad  thoughts  were  flitting 
across  her  brain  of  taking  the  next  train  to 
London  and  imploring  her  mistress  to  take  her 
back  again.  Passing  a  small  out-building,  she 
was  conscious  of  a  face,  pressed  against  its 
window,  that  retreated  precipitately  on  catching 
sight  of  her,  but  it  was  not  till  she  had  taken  a 
few  steps  farther  that  the  face  impressed  itself 
upon  her,  and  a  rush  of  other  thoughts  ousted 
her  temper. 

Resolutely  she  turned-  back,  thrust  her  head 
within  the  door  of  the  shed  and  called  out — 

*'  Why,  it's  you,  Willy  !  You  didn't  come  in 
last  night ! " 

Willy,  who  had  just  had  time  to  take  his 
stand  again  by  the  bench  at  which  he  had  been 
engaged  on  a  piece  of  carpentering,  looked 
round,  evidently  startled. 

"  What  are  you  staring  at  me  for  ?  Didn't 
you  know  I  was  coming  home  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  made  sure  you'd  'a  forgotten  me, 
Mary,"  he  stammered,  standing  about  awkwardly. 

"  The  idea  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  How  could  I 
forget  any  of  my  old  friends  ?  Especially  you," 
she  continued  impulsively.  "  Why,  we  used  to 
be  such  very  good  friends." 

"That  we  were,  Mary,"  said  Willy,  with  a 
far-off,  sad  look. 

"Anyway,"  she  hastened  to  add,  "mind  you 
drop  in  this  evening  and  stay  for  a  bit  of  supper 


with  us.  I  heard  father  say  he  didn't  know 
what  had  come  over  you  of  late — that  he  hadn't 
had  a  game  of  draughts  with  you  for  nigh  on 
three  months." 

"  Oh,  I  had  an  idea  he  was  growing  sort  of 
tired  of  the  game,"  said  Willy  apologetically. 
"Might — might'' he  broke  off  uncomfortably. 

"  Might  what,  Willy?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  nothing  particular,"  said  Willy,  proceed- 
ing to  take  hold  of  his  tools. 

"  What  were  you  going  to  say,  Willy  ?  You 
needn't  be  afraid  of  me." 

Willy  hesitated,  bending  over  his  work  for  an 
instant,  then  with  a  spurt  of  courage  he  blurted 
out — 

"  Well,  I  was  thinking  perhaps  you  might  be 
going  to  the  house,  and  perhaps  I  might  walk 
so  far  with  you." 

"  Oh,  if  you're  sure  you've  nothing  better  to 
do  " 

"  I'm  hard  up  for  a  job  to-day.  I  had  to 
look  about  no  end  of  time  to  rake  up  this  one," 
protested  Willy,  slipping  off  his  apron  and 
taking  his  hat  and  jacket. 

Soon  they  were  moving  along.  The  road 
ran  through  a  valley,  and  fruit-gardens  extended 
on  either  side  to  the  foot  of  the  green  hills, 

" How  strange  !  "  said  Mary  suddenly.  "Why, 
this  is  the  very  road  we  walked  along  that  last 
evening  before  I  went  to  London.  Don't  you 
remember,  Willy  ?  We  were  both  as  quiet  as 
mice  and  said  scarcely  a  word." 

Willy  remembered  too  well.  He  had  often, 
indeed,  recalled  that  silence,  and  as  often  hated 
himself. 

"  And  you're  very  quiet  to-day  too,  Willie, 
I  do  declare.     What's  come  over  you  ?  " 

"  You  know  I'm  not  much  of  a  talker,"  he 
pleaded. 

"  Go  along.  Why,  you  used  to  talk  by  the 
yard   when   you   had   a   mind   to.      Why,   Mrs. 
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Marsh  used  to  call  you  '  the  old  chatterbox.' 
She  was  a  one  for  romping  about.  Don't  you 
remember  how  she  put  on  a  mask  with  horns 
and  shut  herself  up  in  the  cupboard,  and  when 
her  husband  went  to  get  some  jam  on  the  sly 
he  was  nigh  frightened  to  death,  and  cried  out 
the  devil  was  after  him." 

They  laughed.  Willy  recalled  other  instances 
of  Mrs.  Marsh's  devilry,  the  while  they  strolled 
on  leisurely. 

"  How  lovely  the  poppy-field  looks  on  the 
hillside  over  there  ! "  said  Mary,  looking  up  sud- 
denly. "  Why,  Willy,  we've  gone  and  turned 
into  the  wrong  road !  And  fancy,  neither  of  us 
noticed  it ! " 

"  So  we  have,  whew ! "  whistled  Willy. 
"  And  the  roads  are  pretty  dry,  too.  Just  look 
at  my  boots — they're  quite  thick  with  dust." 

"So  are  mine,"  said  Mary.  "And  I  feel 
quite  tired,  too,  in  this  heat.  Suppose  we  sit 
down  here  a  bit  on  the  stile." 

"  What  a  beautiful  man  I've  drawn  on  my 
boot ! "  said  Willy,  manipulating  his  stick  to  put 
the  finishing  touches. 

"  Oh,  how  nice  !  Please  draw  a  man  on  my 
boot,  Willy  J " 


III. 


The  remains  of  what  had  been  provided  for 
the  evening  before  sufficed  for  a  secondary 
feast.  An  hilarious  party  was  gathered  round 
the  board,  in  the  centre  of  which  sat  Uncle 
Toby  on  an  improvised  throne.  The  mannikin 
was  becomingly  arrayed  in  a  mirth-provoking 
smockfrock  ;  crowned  with  myrtle,  and  decked 
out  with  leaves  and  flowers.  Farmer  Grainger 
led  off  the  fun,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in 
the  hamlet  between  whom  and  the  mannikin  he 


did  not  discern  ingenious  points  of  resemblance. 
Mary's  father,  on  the  other  hand,  was  unin- 
ventive,  and  had  to  fall  back  on  the  repetition 
of  the  best  sallies  of  neighbours,  which  he  had 
stored  up  carefully,  and  which  served  to  spur 
the  farmer  to  wittier  shots.  Later  in  the  even- 
ing other  neighbours  looked  in,  ill  concealing 
the  motive  of  their  visit.  Grainger  took  pos- 
session of  "his  dear  Uncle,"  inventing  myriad 
new  postures,  twisting  the  body  almost  double, 
cocking  the  head  on  one  side,  and  manipulating 
the  limbs  in  infinite  grotesque  combination. 
Mary  developed  a  headache  at  length,  and  said 
she  must  go  out  for  a  while  in  the  cool  air, 
looking  to  her  affianced  husband  to  escort  her. 
Grainger,  however,  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
move. 

"  Women  be  that  onreasonable,"  he  grumbled 
laughingly,  to  make  the  remark  appear  a  pleas- 
antry. "  They  always  gits  headaches  just  when 
a  man's  beginning  to  enjoy  hisself." 

Willy,  with  a  deal  of  reddening,  managed  to 
say  he  would  have  to  be  leaving  soon,  as  there 
were  some  accounts  to  be  written  up,  but  he 
could  just  as  well  go  now  and  escort  Miss  Mary 
whilst  she  took  a  little  turn. 

"  That's  a  good  idea  !  "  said  Farmer  Grainger 
eagerly.     "What  d'ye  say,  Mary?" 

But  Mary  refused  to  trouble  Willy,  vowing 
that  she  really  didn't  want  to  walk,  and  that  she 
would  just  stand  at  the  door  a  ifvf  minutes.  It 
had  only  been  a  momentary  vertigo,  she  added, 
and  in  fact  she  was  feeling  better  already. 

Willy  reddened  still  more  deeply,  and  was 
silent  till  his  departure. 

During  the  next  days  Mary  could  scarcely 
make  Farmer  Grainger  talk  about  anything  else 
but  Uncle  Toby,  and  when,  indeed,  she  did 
succeed  in  turning  him  away  from  that  topic, 
he  managed  invariably  to  take  the  shortest  cut 
back  to  it.     Mary  herself  he  seemed  to  take  for 
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granted,  making  no  special  fuss  over  her,  and, 
beyond  an  habitual  "  my  dear,"  lavishing  no 
special  words  of  love  on  her.  There  was, 
however,  no  falling-off  in  his  evening  visits  to 
her  father's  cottage ;  but  he  whiled  away  most 
of  his  time  playing  with  the  mannikin,  and 
Mary  before  long  degenerated  into  a  mere  con- 
fidante into  whose  ears  was  poured  the  never- 
ceasing  song  of  praise  of  her  wooden  rival. 

Whereupon  Mary  grew  sulkier  daily,  and 
when  her  parents  broached  the  question  of 
putting  up  the  banns,  she  refused  to  fix  "  the 
day,"  saying  there  was  no  hurry.  Her  affianced 
man's  excessive  devotion  to  his  new-found 
relative — which,  she  remembered  with  a  bitter 
smile,  had  been  intended  for  his  future  progeny 
— would  in  itself  have  tried  her  patience ;  his 
sober,  unadoring  manner  completed  her  re- 
sentment. It  became  him  to  worship  her  as  a 
queen,  she  told  herself  angrily,  for  was  it  not  a 
condescension  on  her  part  to  bestow  herself  on 
a  middle-aged  widower?  And  she  bit  her  lip 
as  she  remembered  how  she  had  been  wrought 
upon  by  his  pleading  in  London. 

But  all  her  ill-temper  was  vented  on  Willy, 
whom  she  snubbed  unmercifully  whenever  she 
saw  him,  so  that  he  grew  afraid  of  her  and  kept 
out  of  her  way.  One  evening,  however,  he 
came  face  to  face  with  her  in  the  twilight,  and 
as  there  was  no  escape,  he  raised  his  hat  and 
tried  to  pass  her  by.  But  she  stopped  him 
peremptorily. 

"  I  want  you  to  walk  a  little  way  with  me," 
she  began,  in  a  tone  of  command.  "  I'm  going 
to  ask  you  a  question,"  she  continued,  as  he 
took  his  place  by  her  side  and  fell  into  stej) 
with  her.  "  Isn't  it  true  that  everybody  in  the 
village  is  talking  about  me  ?  " 

"  Everybody  talking  about  you  !  Why  should 
anybody  talk  about  you  ?  "  he  asked  evasively. 

"Tell  me  the  truth,  Willy!"  she  exclaimed 


sternly.  "  Aren't  they  all  talking  agen  me  ? 
Aren't  they  all  saying  I'm  going  to  marry  an 
old  man  for  his  money  ?  So  you  won't  answer 
me?  I  can  see  how  it  is.  You've  been  talking 
agen  me,  and  agen  your  uncle  too.  Do  you 
think  I'm  blind  and  deaf?  I  know  what's 
going  on." 

"  Me  !  "  exclaimed  Willy  hotly,  ignorant  that 
it  had  come  to  her  ears  he  had  already  thrashed 
one  hulking  young  man  for  talking  scandal 
about  her.  "  And  you  can  believe  I  ever  said 
a  word  agen  j^ou  or  agen  the  man  you're  going 
to  marry  ! " 

"  I  ain't  agoing  to  marry  him,"  said  Mary, 
bursting  into  tears.  "  And  I  can  see  you  only 
want  to  quarrel  with  me.  Don't  you  ever  come 
nigh  me  again."  And  she  quickened  her  step 
and  ran  off. 

"  Mary  ! "  cried  Willy,  moving  after  her  in 
despair ;  but  she  was  fleet-footed,  and  eluded 
him. 

"  Well,  you  needn't  run  any  more,  Mary,"  he 
called  out  at  last.  "  I  ain't  aeping  to  follow 
you  agen  your  will." 

His  pace  slackened  into  a  walk,  and  soon 
Mary  was  out  of  sight.  The  light  faded,  the 
hillsides  grew  grey,  and  the  stars  showed  them- 
selves overhead.  Willy  wandered  along,  he 
cared  not  whither,  abandoning  himself  to  the 
bitterness  of  his  mood.  An  hour  passed  ;  then 
he  stood  still,  possessed  by  a  great  fear  —  a 
fear  that  seemed  to  creep  into  him  out  of  the 
darkness  and  solemnity  of  the  night.  Mary's 
last  words  were  re-echoing  in  his  ears :  "I 
ain't  agoing  to  marry  him."  And  on  a  sudden 
he  had  the  presentiment  that  Mary  had  gone  to 
drown  herself  in  the  deep  pond.  Her  very 
words  seemed  to  confirm  it.  Driven  to  despair 
by  the  gossip  current  about  her,  she  had 
determined  to  seek  her  escape  in  death. 

In  terror  he  turned  about  and  made  for  the 
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pond  at  a  great  rate.  It  was  about  a  mile 
away,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  road,  from  which 
it  was  approached  over  a  stile.  Even  as  he 
clambered  over,  his  ear  detected  a  movement 
amid  a  clump  of  bushes  on  one  side  of  the 
water,  and  the  next  moment  there  was  a  splash 
as  of  a  heavy  body  plunging.  Madly  he  rushed 
forward  and  dashed  into  the  water,  instinctively 
making  for  the  spot  where  the  dark  figure — 
Mary,  beyond  a  doubt — of  which  his  eye  had 
just  caught  a  glimpse  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
summer  night,  had  disappeared.  His  tentative 
hand  came  into  contact  with  a  dress,  which  he 
gripped  frenziedly ;  and,  tearing  the  body  with 
a  great  tug  from  the  bottom  mud  and  weeds,  he 
rose  to  the  surface,  swam  a  stroke  or  two,  and 
waded  to  the  bank.  To  his  astonishment,  a 
hand  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  helped  him 
to  land,  half-blinded  and  covered  with  mud. 

"  It's  Willy,  I  do  declare !  Why,  you  must 
be  even  fonder  of  it  than  he  is.  You  might 
have  got  caught  at  the  bottom." 

It  was  Mary's  voice  that  greeted  him. 

With  his  free  hand  he  dashed  the  water  from 
his  eyes  and  nostrils,  then,  bewildered  and 
crestfallen,  be  became  aware  that  his  other  hand 
still  maintained  its  iron  grip  on  what  he  had 
dragged  from  the  water,  to  wit,  a  sodden  smock- 
frock,  from  which  protruded  the  stiff,  foolish 
legs  of  Uncle  Toby,  who  somehow  seemed 
unusually  heavy. 

"  I  thought  it  was  you  in  the  water,  Mary," 
he  murmured,  realising  the  position  and  letting 
the  image  fall. 

"  You  went  in  after  me  ! "  exclaimed  Mary 
breathlessly.  "  Then  it's  me  you're  fond  of !  " 
she  added  quickly. 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  ha'  liked  to  see  you 
drowned,"  he  blurted  out,  losing  his  head.  "  I 
thought  I'd  fished  you  out,  too,"  he  went  on  in 
a  voice  of  pleasantry. 


Mary  stirred  the  lay  figure  with  her  foot 
impatienLly.  "  I  suppose  I'm  never  to  get  rid 
of  the  darned  thing,"  she  broke  out  angrily. 
"  It's  always  getting  in  the  way.  And  I  fixed 
a  biggish  stone  inside  its  smock,  too." 

"  I'm  so  sorry,  Mary,"  he  apologised,  running 
his  hands  down  his  front  and  pressing  out  some 
of  the  water. 

"  I  think  you'd  better  be  cutting  home  instead 
of  standing  there  shivering." 

"  I'm  all  right,  Mary.  You  must  let  me  see 
you  home  first.     I  won't  hurt." 

"  Nonsense  !  You  just  go  straight  home.  I 
can  find  my  way  back  myself.  I  can't  have  my 
sweetheart  catch  his  death." 

"  What !  "  gasped  Willy,  turning  white. 

"  I  said  I  can't  have  my  sweetheart  catch  his 
death,"  repeated  Mary  stoutly.  "You're  not 
turned  deaf  all  of  a  sudden,  are  you  ?  " 

"  Your  sweetheart !  "  he  stammered.  "  Am 
I  your  sweetheart  ?" 

"You  don't  deserve  to  be!"  rejoined  Mary 
sharply.  "  Many  a  time  we've  sat  on  the  stile 
together,  and  I  might  ha'  been  that  hideous,  to 
judge  by  the  distance  you  kept  between  us. 
And  as  for  putting  your  arm  round  a  body — 
you're  that  shy,  I  do  declare.  Why,  it  makes 
me  feel  ashamed  of  myself  when  I  think  of  all 
the  opportunities  I've  given  you.  I  never  had 
such  a  slow  sweetheart  in  all  my  born  days." 

The  moon  had  emerged  from  behind  a  cloud. 
The  water  was  still  again,  sleeping  peacefully  in 
the  silver  light.  A  faint  breeze  stirred  as  with 
a  breath  of  music  the  rushes  that  showed  as  a 
grey  mass  on  the  opposite  side  in  the  shadow 
of  a  giant  tree.  Willy  could  see  now  that 
Mary's  eyes  were  wet. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  with  bowed  head, 
then  drew  himself  up  and  advanced  on  her 
determinedly. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  be  slow  any  more,  Mary." 
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But  Mary  stepped  back  precipitately. 

"You  forget  I  still  belong  to  Mr.  Grainger," 
she  called  out.     "  I  haven't  told  him  yet." 

"  And  if  he  objects  ?  "  asked  Willy  anxiously, 
arresting  himself  in  time,  as  he  recollected  his 
condition. 

"  Don't  you  be  afraid,"  said  Mary,  stooping 
to  pick  up  the  lay  figure.  "  I  reckon  I  can  fix 
things  up  all  right.  You  went  in  to  get  me 
out  and  got  Uncle  Toby  instead.  So  now  you 
deserve  to  exchange  it  for  me.     Besides,  it's 


only  right  he  should  come  into  it,  as  it  was 
really  th<^.  property  of  his — his —  I  do  declare, 
Willy,  you  must  go  along  home  at  once,  else 
you'll  be  laid  up.  And  you  might  carry  Uncle 
Toby  along  with  you  just  for  the  present — it 
can't  make  you  any  wetter  than  you  are.  Oh, 
I  reckon  Mr.  Grainger  '11  be  quite  satisfied  to 
get  him." 


IV. 


And  he  was. 
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Embracing  the  latest  Conclusions  of  the  Higher  Critics,  and  the 
latest  Discoveries  of  the  Archaeologists.  By  A.  S.  Cantlay. 
Price  2S.   6d. 

NOW    READY. 

Newspaper  Bookkeeping  and  Accounts. 

By  Charles  Comins,  of  the  Firm  of  Schultz  &  Comins,  46  Cannon 
Street,  London  (Prizeman  at  the  Final  Examination  of  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  in  England  and  Wales). 
Price   I2S.   6d. 

The  Buchanan  Ballads : 

Poems  for  the  People. 

By  Robert  Buchanan.      Price   is.  ;  post  free,    is.   2d. 

English  Vegetables  and  Flowers  in  India  and  Ceylon. 

With    useful    Notes  on    Roses,    Bulbs,    Fruit   Trees, 
and  Lawns,  for  Amateur  Gardeners. 

Compiled  from  authentic  sources  by  Donald  M 'Donald, 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Second  Edition, 
carefully   Revised  and  profusely   Illustrated.      Price  5s.   net. 


NEVILLE    BEEMAN    LIMITED, 

6    BELL'S    BUILDINGS,    SALISBURY   SQUARE,    LONDON,    B.C. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


Hymnau    er    Gwasanaeth    yr    Eg'lwys    yn    Nghymra 
Cydas  Attodiad. 

Wedi   Ea    Dethol    A'u   Trefnu    Gan    Y.    Parch.       Daniel    Evans, 
D.D,      All  prices  from    is.    3d.   upwards. 

Hymnau   Hen  a  Newydd. 

I'w    Harfer    Y'ngwasanaeth    yr    Eglwys,    Gyd    aq    Attodiad.      All 
prices  from    is.   upwards. 

Chants  and  Anthems. 

Words  only,   6d.,   Qd.,    i.s.,   and   is.   6d. 
Music,   limp  cloth,    2s.    6d.  ;    boards,    3s. 
Or§:an  Score,  410,   14s.  6d. 

Chant  Book. 

Limp,    IS.  ;  boards,    is.   4d. 
Organ  Score,  4to,  6s. 

Anthem   Book. 

Limp,    IS.   8d.  ;    boards,    2s. 
Words  only,   6d. 
Organ  Score,  4to,  9s. 

Psalms,   Hymns,   Chants,   and  Anthems. 


Pearl    i6mo,  boards,    red   ctLes.    is.  6d. 

,,  „  levant,   gilt  edges,    2s. 

Crown    8vo,  boards,   red  edges,   3s.  6d. 

„  ,,  levant,   gilt  edges,   4s.  6d. 


NEVILLE    BEEMAN    LIMITED, 

6    BELL'S    BUILDINGS,    SALISBURY    SQUARE.    LONDON.    E.C. 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


New  5ool(S  Worth   fading. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  New  Monthly 
Pamphlet,  price  id.  All  members  of 
libraries  should  subscribe  to  it,  as  it  is 
an  efficient  guide  to  the  literature  of 
the  day.  Each  number  of  the  Pamphlet 
contains  a  brief  review  of  the  contents 
of  all  the  best  books  issued  during  the 
preceding  month. 

PRICE    ONE    PENNY. 

OF  RLl^  BOOKSELLERS. 

Annual  Subscription,  2s.  post  free. 


NEVILLE   BEEMAN   LIMITED, 

6    BELL'S    BUILDINGS,    SALISBURY   SQUARE,    LONDON,    E.C. 


3  Icc^^  u<i6d  a  SuA2/n 


Mr.  HALIi  CAINE  writes:— "Yes,  if  the  fact  is  ot  any  consequence,  you  are  very  welcome  to  say  that  I  wrote  the 
'MANXMAN,'  with  the  Swan  Foijntain  Pen.  It  has  become  quite  indispensable  to  me,  1  can  use  it  with  ease  and  certainty 
anywhere  ard  at  any  tune,  even  in  the  dark,  in  bed,  and  on  horseback. 

manufactured   in   Three  Sizes,   at    10/6,    16/6,    and    25/~   each. 

Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  post  free  on  application  to 

MABIE,     TODD,     St^     BAT^D, 

93,  CHEAPSIDE,  E.G.;  95a.  REGENT  ST.,  W.;  or  21,  HIGH  ST.,  KENSINGTON,  W.,  LONDON. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


THE   LATEST  AND   FINEST  VIOLET.     *♦♦*«* 

«****«    A    CHARIWING    GIFT    PERFUME. 


wvwwwwvvvv%\%\ 

THE      NEW 


DISTILLED   FROM    THE   NATURAL   FLOWERS    OF   THE   RIVIERA. 
NO  CHEMICALS   USED.    THE   FINEST  VIOLET   MADE,  AND  THE   SUCCESS 

OF  THE  DAY  IN  LONDON  AND  PARIS. 

ASK    PARTICULARLY    FOR    THE    CROWN    VIOLET. 

SPECIAL  PRODUCTION   OF   THE 

Crourn    S^crfuincrg    Co*, 

177    NEW     BOND     STREET,     LONDON. 

MAKERS    OF    THE    UNIVERSAL    FAVOURITES, 

GRAB    APPLE    BLOSSOMS   and 

MATSUKITA    PERFUMES   and   the 

CROWN   LAVENDER   SALTS. 

ASKED   FOR  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD. 


TRABt 

SaRA  CONCEHTRATEO  I 

Blossoms 

I  (__HAUUS  COPCU*l:lA)         [ 

7;NtWBo":o'',TL[lNDDfl 

tCl',T[RLO  Jt 


2/6   A   4/6 
PER      BOTTLE. 


Offices:     112    and     113    FORE    STREET,    E.G. 


ii-  &  4/- 

PER       BOTTLE 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


By  Special 
Appointment 


To  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen. 

Dated Janumy  i?.  i335. 

Alwolutely  the  Best 
Specific  for  Producing 
HairisCLARKSON'S 

UVO! 

It  stands  Unrivalled  for 
promoting  Luxuriant 
Hair,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches. 

Promotes  the 
Gro'nrth. 

Strengthens  the 
Roots. 

Maintains  the 
Gloss. 

Restores  the 
Colour. 

Prevents  Decay. 

Removes  Dandruff. 

EASILY  APPLIED  AND  PLF, ASANT  TO  USR.  NeV6r    Fails. 

TESTIMONIALS    FROM 
Lady  ARCHIBALD  Campbell  ..."  finds  tlie  Uvo  a  very  refreshing  and 
strengthening  tonic  for  the  hair." 

Miie.  SARAH  Bernhardt  writes:   "I  fini  your  L'vo   perfect  and  most 
refreshing.     ThousanU  thanks." 

Mrs.    Langtrv  writes:    "^My  hair  is   really  growing  marvellously  since 
ustne  Uvo." 

Miss  LETTV  LIND.  Miss  PHYLLIS   BROUGHTON,  Miss  LOTTIE  COLLINS. 
Miss  ULGA  Nethersole,  etc.  etc. 

Prices— 2i.  uid  3s.  6<1.  per  bottle.    Sample,  Is.     Postage,  3d.  extra. 
O/all  Chemists  &•  Stores,  eu. ,  or  direct  from  SoU  Manu/acturtr  &•  Propriftor, 


W,  CLARKSON, 


Hair 
Specialist, 


Wellington  St.,  Strand,  LONDON. 


RS 


MOW       READY 


ROTTENNESS.  A  Study  of  America  and 
England.  By  Roger  Pocock.  Clolh,  227  pp., 
23.  6d. 


VAGABOND    LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  G.  B.  BURGIN.    Cloth,  2s.;  paper,  Is.  6d. 

VOL.   I. 

QASCOIQNE'S  GHOST.     By  G.  B.  Burgin. 

VOL.   II. 

THE   CHEST  OF  OPIUM.      By  Mr.  M 

[KeaJy  Nm'ttnber  -.. 
VOL.   III. 

HIS    DAUGHTER.     By  W   I..  Alden. 

{Ready  December  1. 
VOL.   IV. 

THE    BLACKGUARD.     By  Ro.wcr  Pocock. 

\_Ready  January  i 


LORD  ROSEBERY'S  SPEECHES.   In 

cloth,  price  6>. 

NEW    SIX    SHILLING    NOVELS. 

ROSE    OF    DUTCH ER'S    COOLLY.        By 

H.^Mi.iN  Garl.-vnd. 

MERLIN.     By  Mr  M 

QUP;   or,  Stories  Untold  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
By  an  Indian  Chaplain. 


Price  3s.  6d. 

UNKNOWN    LONDON.      i;y  A.  T.  C.nmden 

I'K.MT. 

Price   78.   6d.   net. 

BRITISH    SOUTH     AFRICA:      Us  History 

from  the  Beginning.      With   Illustrations  and   Maps. 
By  Colin  T.  CAMrREi.i.. 


NEVILLE  BEEMAN   LIMITED,  6  Bell's  Buildings,  Salisbury  Square,   E.G. 


Fry's 

Over  200  Gold  Medals 
and  Diplomas. 


"STRONGEST    AND     BEST. ''-Health. 

PURE 
CONCENTRA  TED 

Cocoa 


Purchasers  should  ask  specially  for  FRY'S   PURE   CONCENTRATED  COCOA. 


FOOD 


For    INFANTS^and^  INVALIDS, 

MELLIN'S    FOOD    IS    SIMILAR    TO    BREAST    MILK    CHEMICALLY 
AND    AS    BENEFICIAL    PHYSIOLOGICALLY. 

SAMPLES  POST  FREE   FROM 

MELLIN'S  FOOD  WORKS,  PECKHAM,  S.E. 


HOTEL    CECIL,   LONDON 

MAGNIFICENT    SITUATION,    EVERY    LUXURY    AND    COMFORT,    UNEQUALLED    CUI5INE. 

AND    MODERATE    CHARGES. 


THE    MAGNIFICENT    BANQUETING    HALLS, 

Capable  of  Seating  up  to  1500  Guests,  are  Now  Open  for 

PUBLIC  AND  REGIMENTAL  DINNERS,  BALLS,  ENTERTAINMENTS,  WEDDING  RECEPTIONS,  Etc.  Etc. 

Full  Particulars  on  Application  to    G.     P.     BMRTINI,     Manager. 

e 
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